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FASTER THAN SOUND. 


BY A. G. D. 


SATURDAY morning chores. 
The hangar was being cleaned 
up after the week’s intensive 
work and was half empty. One 
airman was shoving trolleys to 
its edge, positioning them neatly. 
Another, looking minute, was 
sweeping the vast expanse with 
a bristle-broom and whistling 
monotonously ‘I can’t give you 
anything but Love, Baby ” (still 
one of the favourites, even 
though it is twenty-five years 
old). The sound, as he slid 
from one note to another in 
‘ Baby,’ caught the resonance of 
the hangar and temporarily over- 
came the twittering of the 
sparrows among the rafters. 
Two fitters were doing some 
necessary work on the engine of 
a Vampire in the corner. I 
could hear the occasional chink 
as a tool, no longer required, 
was dropped back in its box. 
It was pleasant and restful. 

Near the middle of the ex- 
panse of concrete stood an air- 
A 


craft, a single-seater. It looked 
sleek and graceful. From close- 
to its lines were superb. Its 
form seemed to flow round the 
cockpit canopy, thence along the 
fairing on top of the fuselage and 
up into the fin and rudder. The 
wings merged into it and swept 
back on either side, their clean 
lines broken only by the tri- 
angular orifices into which the 
air would be sucked in vast 
quantities to feed the jet engine 
buried in the body. There were 
no harsh corners and edges in 
the whole machine except where 
the metal doors were unfolded 
to let the three wheels of the 
undercarriage stick out below. 
As I gazed I had an idea. At 
first it was just an idle specula- 
tion. Gradually it became 
stronger and more formed, till 
at last it blossomed into a firm 
resolve. Faster than sound! 
Why not? I went across to a 
little door in the wall of the 


hangar. I would pay my respects 
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to the Flight Commander in his 
office. 

** Nick,’”’ I said, nonchalantly 
I hoped, “do you think I 
could have your new toy some- 
time early next week for a little 
while? Id like to push it 
through Mach 1. I’ve never 
been through the barrier.” 
Surely,” he answered, and then 
added, almost as an _ after- 
thought: ‘‘ Of course you will 
have to be checked out on your 
cockpit drills before you take it. 
Ill get you a spare copy of 
‘Pilots’ Notes,’ and you can learn 
them up over the week-end.” 
A little later, a seventy-page 
booklet arrived in my office and 
I took it home as Nick had told 
me. Inside it was everything 
that a pilot had to know before 
flying the aircraft, and on the 
front was printed the magic 
word ‘ HUNTER.’ | 

When a statesman quotes (and 
pronounces correctly) a tag from 
Horace in the House of Lords, 


his apparently casual polish is 


the result of grinding away for 
years at Latin in form rooms. 
It is the same with flying a 
modern high-speed aircraft. 
There is no time then to start 
thumbing through the leaves of 
a book. The vital actions for 
every situation likely to be 
encountered can only be per- 
formed smoothly, swiftly and 
correctly, and the. flying can 
only be enjoyed if in the back- 
ground lies a solid foundation of 
real study, and practice, and 
hard work. 

I missed out the usual Satur- 
day night ‘ open house’ in the 
Mess and, at about ten o’clock, 
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got down to it. Laboriously 
I went through paragraph after 
paragraph, constantly referring 
to the photographs at the end 
showing the detailed layout of 
the cockpit. I concentrated on 
memorising the location of every 
instrument, tap, switch and 
knob. When they were firmly 
fixed in my mind I turned to 
the pages marked ‘ procedures.’ 
Slowly and methodically I 
learned the drills; each in- 
dividual sequence of checks; 
before starting the engine, after 
starting, before take-off, in flight 
and before landing. From there 
I went on to the ‘ emergency 
procedures’; what I should do 
if any one item or combination 
of items should fail; how to 
lower the undercarriage if the 
hydraulic pump refused to do so, 
how to cut out the power- 


operated flying controls if they 


did not function properly, and 
several others. 

As the cockpit took shape in 
my mind’s eye and ceased to be 
a catalogue in the pages of a 
book, I could appreciate its 
form and, to me, beauty. Ob- 
viously a pilot, not a scientist 
who would only watch it fly, 
had controlled its creation, for 
a pilot. Dozens and dozens of 
electric motors, plungers and 
guides would have to be worked 
throughout the machine; each 
terminated in some control or 
instrument for the human 
operator. While enormously 
complex to the uninitiated, the 
cockpit’s design gave me real, 
satisfying and reassuring plea- 
sure. Each button, lever and 
knob seemed to be _ exactly 
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where I should like it to be at 
the moment when I should need 
to use it. 

By half-past one on Sunday 
morning I was nearly word 
perfect. I had the advantage of 
having flown a Hunter some 
months before, so I was working 
with a slight start, but it is 
astonishing how quickly one can 
forget a number of little, but 
important, things. I went to 
bed. 

As I lay there, waiting for 
sleep to come, I mulled over 
this business of 
barrier,’ and why it had once 
been a problem. I called to 
mind the lectures I had heard 
on the subject. Air flowing over 
the wings and control surfaces 
makes them lift and steer the 
aircraft. When an object— 


anything, your hand maybe— 
moves through the atmosphere 
the air divides ahead of it to 
let it through. This dividing 
and flowing is what creates lift. 
The air can divide because the 
moving body sends out air- 


waves ahead of it. They travel 
at the same speed as sound does, 
about seven hundred miles an 
hour, varying slightly with tem- 
perature. The warmer it is, 
the faster they move. These 
waves ‘ tell’ the air that some- 
thing is coming, so that it can 
split and get out of the way. If 
the object is approaching as 
fast as, or faster than the waves 
can go, the air gets no warning 
and does not divide; it is just 
cut and thrust out of the way ; 
the particles of air bounce off 
the solid matter and its ability 
to lift is gravely affected. When 


‘the sound 
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the air bounces in this fashion 
it is called ‘forming a shock- 
wave.’ When strong shock- 
waves form, an _ incorrectly 
designed aircraft can get com- 
pletely out of control. And 
they can begin to form well 
before the actual speed of sound 


is reached. 


It is rather like driving a car 
with loose wheels. At a certain 
speed it will wobble, and you 
can avoid that speed by noting 
the reading on the speedometer. 
The jet pilot knows that his 
machine is going to do peculiar 
things when it gets within a 
particular fraction of the speed 
of sound; but, unlike the 
motorist, he will not get all the 
necessary information from his 
airspeed indicator. That only 
tells his true speed at sea level. 
The air, which works it, gets 
thinner and lighter as he goes 
up, and is less able to push the 
needle round. To complicate 
the issue, the speed of sound falls 
steadily as the air gets colder, 
changing from roughly 760 
m.p.h. low down to about 660 
m.p.h. at 48,000 feet. Luckily, 
if you think it lucky, the boffins 
managed to give the pilot an 
additional instrument to look at 
—the machmeter. It is, basic- 
ally, an airspeed indicator correc- 
ted by an altimeter, so that the 
speed reading is shown as a 
proportion of the speed of sound 
at that height. Doctor Mach, a 
German, invented the scale: 
Mach 1 for the speed of sound ; 
Mach 0°9 for 9/10ths and so on. 

I thought of the times I had 
done high-speed runs in other 
jet aircraft ; how, as the mach- 
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meter crept up to the aircraft’s 
critical figure, I could feel the 
aeroplane beginning to shake 
and burble; how I had chased 
these vacillations with the con- 
trols, trying to keep her straight, 
like pushing a balloon across a 
draughty room with one finger. 

I wondered, too, how much of 
the chit-chat and professional 
jargon one hears over Air Force 
bars is fact, and how much is 
hoodoo. From as long ago as 
the First World War, certain 
things have been believed to be 
deadly, until someone has shown 
the way to overcome them. A 
spin was once fatal, till a pilot 
worked out the remedy. Bristol 
Fighters, viceless biplanes, were 
alleged to be bad fighting air- 
craft, till a few resolute pilots 
worked out how they should be 
handled ; then they swept the 
board. Spitfires and Hurricanes 
had been objects of appalling 
complexity and deadliness, yet 
eventually they were relegated 
to the sphere of training-air- 
craft for pupils. I had nuzzled 
an aircraft up against this sound 
barrier, but just how solid was 
it, really ? 

I remembered the film ‘ The 
Sound Barrier.’ In it, test 
pilots had been ever striving 
towards flying at Mach 1. Great 
play had been made over the 
shock-waves reversing the con- 


trol movements, which is possible 


but unlikely. One pilot had 
finished up as part of a nasty 
great hole in the ground. I 
could clearly remember the 


shattering effect of the scene 
when his wife was found, wide- 
eyed and nearly hysterical, 
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staring at the filthy debris- 
strewn crater. I looked at my 
wife beside me, sleeping like a 
log. ‘ Hell,’ I thought, ‘I’m 
getting morbid in my old age. 
The ‘ Pilots’ Notes’ say clearly 
that a Hunter can be flown 
through Mach 1. They have 
cured all those troubles—or have 
they? Now get to sleep and 


don’t be a B.F.’ 


I went down to the hangars on 
Monday morning. The Hunter 
was just being pushed out oato 
the tarmac. The smoothness 
of its high-speed finish gleamed 
and, where the shape curved, 
the watery sunlight of the early 
morning was reflected. I went 
into the flight - office in the 
hangar. 

“ Hullo,” said Nick, ‘‘ come 
along in. Are you all clued up ? 
You know Hicks here. He will 
run you through the drills and 
see if he can catch you out 
before you start.’ _He and I 
walked out to the aircraft 
together. There was a slight 
nip in the air. The ground-crew 
had put a pair of steps beside 


‘the cockpit, close to but not 


touching the fuselage so that 
the glossy paint should be un- 
scratched. I climbed up and 
entered the cockpit. For a 
single-seater it was compara- 
tively roomy. Hicks followed 
me up and, standing on the 
steps, leaned over my shoulder. 
Right,’ he said, let’s start 
by going round from left to 
right. You tell me what every- 
thing is, and what it should do 
for you.”’ Beginning behind the 
level of my left shoulder I went 
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steadily from item to item. 
Having gone through those to 
his satisfaction, I then had to 
enumerate the starting sequence, 
then that for take-off, and thus 
through the whole lot that I 
had learned on Saturday and 
revised on Sunday. At last he 
said ‘‘O.K. You'll do. Go and 
sign up for the flight.”’ I had 
been passed out. 

As we came into his office, Nick 
looked across at Hicks inquir- 
ingly. Hicks nodded. ‘“ Right. 
Sign up the authorisation book, 
and the servicing sheet, and you 
can go.”’ On the table was a 
large foolscap-sized book in 
which Nick had entered the 
number of the Hunter, my name 
and the details of the flight that 
I would make—simply: ‘ Local 
flying and transonic dive.’ It 
seemed to me to be a master- 
piece of understatement. I 
added my initials. I then went 
to the next-door office where the 
flight-sergeant was waiting with 
the servicing sheet. I checked 
the long column of signatures, 
showing that each airman had 
done his work — instruments, 
--engine, airframe, electrics and 
half a dozen others. The last 
signature owas the  flight- 
sergeant’s, showing that he had 
passed the aircraft as fit. I 
added my name, accepting the 
several undertakings that every- 
body had done his best to give 
me a nice ride. 


Back in the flight-office I put 


on my flying-gear. Nick looked 
out of the window. The sky 
was almost a complete expanse 
of blue, with only a trace or two 
of white cloud at medium 
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altitude. ‘‘ Hrmph,”’’ he grunted, 
have flight-commander’s 
weather, anyway.’ There is an 
age-old joke that flight-com- 
manders take the best days for 
flying ; foul days are alleged to 
be reserved for the sergeant- 
pilots. ‘* Just as it should be,” 
I replied, and went outside. By 
this time the Hunter had been 
moved from outside the hangar 
to a large patch of concrete on 
the edge of the airfield, known 
as the ‘apron.’ I put my 
helmet on the bottom step of 
the ladder and began my pre- 
flight inspection, starting at the 
cockpit and going round clock- 
wise. First the nose, checking 
that there were no dents or 
scratches, and then to the intake 
in the starboard wing-root ; this 
was clear and, peering down it, 
I made sure that there was 
nothing loose that could be 
sucked into the whirling blades, 
with disastrous effects. I ducked 
under the wing to see the tyres 
—pumped up to very high 
pressure to hold the enormous 
weight. They have to be good: 
conjure up the effect of a burst 
at a hundred or more miles an 
hour on a tricycle ; things would 
happen fast. Back out to the 
wing again, I could hardly 
believe that it would lift me— 
it looked so small. As I rounded 
the end of the wing-tip, I reached 
the control surfaces. These I 
examined with special care. 
They had to be _ absolutely 
smooth and undamaged in any 
way. Any dents or bumps 
could cause shattering things to 
happen at very high speeds. 
They could ‘ flutter’ as the tip 
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of a flag will flap in the breeze, 
but, because they control the 
aircraft, this might shake the 
machine to such an extent that 
it would break up in the air. 
Wherever there was a fastener 
or a catch holding an inspection 
panel, I gave it a final look to 
be sure it was secure. If a 
panel came off, the pressure of 
the wind might tear the aircraft 
open like a paper bag. Indeed, 
all these things had been in- 
spected by the airmen before- 
hand, but an extra look, just to 
make sure, does nothing but 
good, and they well appreciate 
the sense behind this final in- 
spection. Eventually I came 
right round to the cockpit again, 
climbed the ladder and got in, 
taking the safety-pin out of the 
ejector seat as I did so. This 
was it. We were off. 

My head movements felt re- 
stricted by all the stuff that was 
slung about and onto my face— 
oxygen-mask, crash-helmet, sun- 
visor and the rest. It was quite 
difficult to move my head far 
enough to look down past my 
shoulder and the see the gauges 
there, as I had done with Hicks 
a little while before. Having 
confirmed that the twenty-odd 
taps and switches were correctly 


set for starting, I looked out at 


the leader of the ground-crew. 
As an interrogative I gave the 
_ thumbs-up, and he replied with 
the same signal and a friendly 
nod for good measure, indicating 
that all was clear and ready. I 
pressed the starter button. 
_ As I taxied the machine up 
to the threshold of the run- 
way, I pressed the little trans- 
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mitter button under the thumb 
of my throttle hand: ‘“ Zero 
one, take-off?” Back came 
the controller’s voice: ‘* Zero 
one, clear take-off.’’ Conversa- 
tion is necessarily cryptic. I 
entered the runway, put the 
brakes on, and slowly and 
steadily eased the throttle open. 
As soon as I was assured that I 
had full power available I re- 
leased the brakes. The sensation 
of thrust was prodigious. It was 
as though a mighty man had 
placed his hand in the small of 
my back and with a tremendous 
heave was flinging me down 
the runway. The seat was 
pressed hard to my shoulder- 
blades as the seven tons of fuel 
and metal rushed me forwards 
ever faster. At about a hundred 
miles an hour I was able to lift 


the nosewheel off the ground 


and hold the aircraft in flying 
position. A few seconds later I 
was airborne and the under- 
carriage was folding away. 
When all three wheels were 
safely locked up I watched 
the airspeed indicator creeping 
round—two hundred miles an 
hour, two-fifty, three hundred ; 
as it touched three hundred and 
fifty I swung the aircraft into 
a wide turn, climbing slightly 
and still accelerating. Pulling 
the nose higher and higher as 
the speed rose, I was soon 
streaking towards the sky with 
the rate-of-climb indicator up 
against its stops—climbing faster 
than the instrument could 
measure. I kept turning till 


the aircraft was pointing south 
before straightening out. I 
throttled back to steady climbing 
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power, and had a quick look 
round the cockpit to make sure 
that everything was working 
properly and that no warning 
lights were on. Then I relaxed. 
I could, for a while, stop being 
cold, calculating and, as far as is 
possible, soullessly efficient. Now 
there was time to let go and 
enjoy the superlative sensation 
of being in a machine that was 
completely controllable in all 
directions—not only up and 
down and side to side, but round 
and round as well. I had stopped 
operating a mechanical master- 
piece and, seated snugly in the 
front, had become a part of it. 
We were already at twenty 
thousand feet, far above the 
scattered scraps of cloud and 
still tearing towards the deep- 
blue vault above us. Flight 
commander’s weather. The day 
was not perfect, even though it 
was excellent for the time of 
year. There was slight haze, 
which limited the wonderful 
visibility one sometimes gets, 
and it tended to dull the colours 
below. The bit of earth that 
I could see—say thirty miles in 
every direction—looked like a 
great grey-green saucer under 
me. By an optical illusion it 
seemed that the edges were 
curved slightly upwards before 
they got lost in the mistiness. 
Ahead and below I could pick 
out the great sweep of the coast 
between Selsey Bill and Beacby 
Head, with the blue-green shape- 
lessness of the Channel beyond. 
My world, up on high, seemed 
boundless. To prove that, I 
moved the stick gently over 
towards my right leg and, as 
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effortlessly as my hand moved 
in answer to a thought, the 
aircraft moved with it; through 
the vertical; inexorably the 
blue sky moved under me with 
the earth above ; we passed the 
inverted and carried on to the 
vertical the other side and 80 
back to the horizontal once more. 
Three hundred and sixty degrees 
of roll without a change of direc- 
tion. It was power personified 
and I, metaphorically, rubbed 
my hands with glee. Down on 
the right I could barely see the 
outline of the Isle of Wight and 
the shape of Southampton Water, 
leading to the great docks which 
were, themselves, indistinguish- 
able. We were at forty thousand 
feet and still climbing hard. 

My left hand, in its thin 
white doeskin glove, was resting 
lightly on the throttle. I felt 
for the transmitter button and 
pressed it. The controller, fifty 
to sixty miles behind me, 
answered my call instantly. 
His voice came through the 
earpieces in my helmet as though 
he was connected to me by a 
telephone line. I spoke again: 
‘IT am almost over the south 
coast. I shall level out at forty- 
five thousand feet, dive through 
Mach 1 and then return to base.” 
I noted the hoarseness in my 
voice and the difficulty in enun- 
ciating the words clearly. This 
is common at height because of 
the very rarefied air and the 
abnormally low pressure in the 
lungs. 

It would not be long now. 
Only another minute or two. 
Then I would be up there, over 
the top and down the other side 
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like a lone car on the world’s 
most gigantic switchback, but 
more intriguing, more powerful 
and more satisfying. This was 
the moment I had been preparing 
for, at intervals, for the last 
three days. I thought of the 
multitude of things I had done, 
seen and touched ; were they all 
correct? Had anyone missed 
anything? I hunched myself 
still more firmly in my seat and 
tightened the straps just a little 
bit more. 

At forty-five thousand I made 
a gentle turn to port to fly 
almost parallel to the coast but 
pointing slightly seawards, so 
that the ‘sonic boom’ would 
dissipate itself harmlessly and 
without annoyance to those on 
land. As I came round, still in 
the turn, I gradually let the 
nose drop and straightened out 
already in the dive. Gently and 
steadily I eased the stick for- 
wards. At the same time I 
slid the throttle open until the 
engine was at full power and I 
was picking up speed as rapidly 
as possible. In an odd way I 
felt as a spectator to myself. I 
could imagine the Hunter streak- 
ing downwards and ahead, faster 
and ever faster; a little speck, 
screaming through the thin air. 
Perhaps we would be leaving a 
vapour trail, white and slanting 
diagonally through the blue. 
The shock waves would now be 
growing outwards and forwards 
round the aircraft, invisible but 
factually there, spreading in a 
sphere like a child’s soap-bubble. 
I knew that they would later 
continue downwards to be heard 
on the ground like a bomb 
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exploding. I felt my muscles 
tensing and, deliberately, I re- 
laxed them. 

Below me on the water, about 
@ mile apart, were the tiny 
outlines of two _ ships. 
wakes behind them showed that 
they were travelling towards 
Dover. I wondered if the boom 
would find one of them and, if 
so, whether the crew would be 
surprised or annoyed. I spec- | 
ulated on the effect of a shock- 
wave travelling down the funnel 
—if indeed it could do 80; 
would the stokers hear it? 
There was nothing I could do 
about it; for it is almost 
impossible to find a space in the 
Channel completely free of ship- 
ping. I concentrated on the 
instruments. 

The altimeter was winding off 
thousands of feet at a crazy 
rate, while the machmeter was 
moving steadily up. ‘96M--97M. 
At °98M I started counting 
the readings to the controller. 
‘99M. I could feel the stiffening 
of the controls, caused by the 
tremendous forces imposed on 
them from the increasing air- 
speed. Inside the cockpit it was 
quiet and smooth. As _ the 
pointer reached Mach 1, I let 
go of the throttle to put both 
hands on the stick and feel the 
control forces. Instantly the 
controller cut in with: ‘* What 
is your height now?” I put 
my hand back to the throttle, 
told him, and went on counting. 
For good measure I continued 
right through the sonic barrier 
and beyond — 1°01M; 1°02M. 
The aircraft had slipped through 
like an eel going over a weir. 


The 
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The machmeter reading was still 
climbing when I decided to 
return back through again: I 
closed the throttle. The pointer 
of the machmeter stopped mov- 
ing forwards and started to edge 
back. Through Mach 1 again, 
and when it had dropped to 
‘97M I eased her gently out of 
the dive. When straight and 
level, I looked at the altimeter. 
Twenty thousand. In about 
half a minute we had dropped 
twenty-five thousand feet, been 
through Mach 1 and back and 
gone a long way up the coast 
towards Brighton. ‘ That,’ I 
thought to myself  incon- 
sequentially, ‘was wonderful. 
The boom should almost have 

reached the sea.’ 

I called the controller and 
asked him to give me a series of 
homing bearings to bring me 
back to base. On the turn I 
swept up to twenty-five thousand 
feet for the cruise home. Seventy 
miles to go; it would be all of 
eight and a half minutes, for I 
was taking it gently. 

It was not long before I could 
see the near-straight line of a 
road running along the crest of 
a hill; cutting diagonally across 
it was the big white sweep of a 
concrete road, pointing towards 
Chichester. To the north of the 


crossing was a large town. I- 


knew the configuration well, 
and told the controller: ‘‘ Guild- 
ford and the Hog’s Back just 
going past to starboard.” Two 
minutes later I could see a much 
smaller town down on my right ; 
beside it was a mile-long stretch 
of the River Thames, lying 
straight between the folds of the 


hands. 
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hills. Shortly, teams of eight 
men, including one from my own 


Station, would sweat their hearts 


out trying to achieve an average 
speed of about twelve miles an 
hour along its length, and re- 
ducing themselves to complete 
physical exhaustion by the end 
of it. Every man to his own 
amusement, but not that one 
for me. ‘Zero one, passing 
Henley. Will be overhead in 
about one minute.”’ | 

I moved the joystick round as 
one would stir the handle of a 
teaspoon in a cup of tea, savour- 
ing the feel of the aircraft and 
the deliciously accurate and 
pleasurable response to _ the 
hydraulically powered controls. 
The Hunter was living in my 
I looked down at the 
toy-like world below. Who, 
down there, could feel as I did ? 
Who could, if he was so minded, 
just turn himself upside down 
and continue to travel as if 
nothing had happened? Who, 
on the earth, could sweep in 
curves which followed no boun- 
dary except those imposed by 
himself ? Everyone down there 
was rigidly circumscribed by 
kerbstones, trees, plans and the 
designs of men who had gone 
before them; none could draw 
their own path as they travelled. 
They were contained; I was 
free. I felt good. 

As I came close to the over- 
head point, I dropped the feeling 
of little-boy thrill and returned 
to being, as nearly as possible, 
an accurate machine for the 
high-speed let-down to circuit 
height. The controller’s orders 
were coming fast; small alter- 
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ations of course were following 
one another in quick succession. 
At last he said: ‘* You are 
overhead now. Stand by to let 
down.” There was a pause for 
a few seconds before he followed 
with: ‘‘ Descend now on 280 
degrees. Your turning height 
will be 17,000 feet.’”’ I put out 
the air-brakes and stuffed the 


nose down tewards the ground. — 


The rate-of-descent indicator 
needle went down as far as it 
would register and stayed 
jammed against its stops. The 
altimeter needles were winding 
off the height and I knew the 
ground was rushing up to meet 
me at more than eighty miles an 
hour. For the first eight thou- 
sand feet down, I travelled on a 
fixed course away from the 
airfield and then, at the stipu- 
lated 17,000 feet, I called ‘‘ Zero 
one turning now. Will call 
when steady.”’ As I did so I 
swept into a steep left-hand turn, 
still descending, concentrating 
hard on the instruments and 
watching the compass so that I 
would straighten out on the 
course that would bring me back 
to the airfield. At last I called 
** Zero one, steady.’? The con- 
troller began calling me every 
ten seconds, confirming and 
checking the courses I was 
steering, leading me always to- 
wards the airfield. I could 
imagine him concentrating on 
his radar instruments and con- 
tinuously watching my position. 
We were a team, he and I; 
he the director and I, now, a 
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‘frequency. 


he said : 
listening to you when you were 
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slave. I was, in fact, flying 
in fairly clear air, but I knew 
that if I had been coming down 
through thick clouds it would 
have made no difference. Such 
teamwork gives one a_ great 
feeling of confidence. As I 
crossed over the airfield, nicely 
positioned for my circuit, it was 
just three and a half minutes 
since I had left the twenty-five 
thousand-foot level. I spoke to 
the controller again:- ‘“ Zero 
one changing to airfield control 
Thanks, Geoffrey. 
Over.”’ I snapped the radio 
switch across and called airfield 
control. 

. One by one I mentally ticked 
off the pre-landing checks as I 
did them. I began the long 
drive round and into wind. 
At last the runway swept up 
towards me. Seconds later I 
was lowering the nosewheel on 
to the ground and then beginning 
to apply the brakes. Speed 
came off steadily. Down to 
about ten miles an hour and 
fifteen minutes from faster than 
sound I turned off the runway 
for the trundle back to the apron. 


Hicks had come to meet me. 
As I elimbed out of the Hunter 
‘*T was in the tower 


going through Mach 1. There’s 
nothing to it, is there? It was 
a nice landing. Come across to 
the office; we’ve got a new 
electric percolator and, if we 
can make it work, you can have 
a cup of coffee.” 


FAMILY LEAVES FROM THE BUSH. 


BY J. A. PHILLIMORE. 


WE arrived with a sense of 
adventure, and stood blinking in 
the hot sunlight, regarding the 
yellow Forestry seaplane un- 
certainly. My wife, a Canadian, 
had already seen something of 
the bush; I had not ventured 
beyond Toronto since our arrival 
the previous winter, and our 
children had not seen an animal 
outside the London Zoo. 


Our destination was ‘ about 


one hundred and fifty miles 
north of Port Arthur; you will 
be flown in by plane and serviced 
once a@ week... duties of a 
fire-tower watchman will be ex- 
plained to you by the Chief 


Ranger. ...’ The.scrap of 
paper I felt to be as dubious as 
raffle ticket. Without further 
delay we were hustled into the 


I. 


plane and took our seats on the 


tops of our piled baggage. We 
watched through the window 
as the dock-hand carelessly cast 
off the rope and pushed against 
the pontoons. The plane’s nose 
swung round to the open water ; 
the pilot adjusted his controls ; 
then with a roar we were taxying 
across the harbour for the take- 
off. 

The first invisible thrill of 
being airborne, the rushing spray 
under the pontoons, until they 
shook the last drops from their 
silver sides and the water beyond 
them turned smooth and remote, 
filled us all with a sense of good 
omen. A grandeur was returning 


to our life; Port Arthur was 
diminishing as a smudge on the 
horizon and we were facing the 
north lands. 

Below us spread the vast 
unbroken treescape; the sur- 
faces of its black lakes seemed 
to mirror upwards an ebony and 
bottomless invitation to the 
legendary underworld. <A dust 
road appeared like an orange 
ribbon and then vanished with- 
out purpose. It seemed im- 
material what direction we took ; 
we sat back with a sense of 
abandonment. 

Some half-hour later we were 
nosing our way down towards a 
moderate-sized lake. A flash of 
sun from the nearby mountain 
caught our attention. Topping 
the summit was the small kiosk 
of the forestry watchtower, 
supporting itself on slender steel 
legs and balanced on the leafy 
skyline as beautifully and pre- 
cariously as a swallow perched 
on a roof-top. So well did its 
appearance and setting combine 
that the peak swiftly won our 
favour over its virgin neigh- 
bours. 

The slap-slap of the pontoons 
touching down on the water 
brought my gaze back to the 
shore; we were taxying across 
to a small harbour. We saw a 
clearing running back from it 
up a slight slope; and at the 
end a log cabin, whose _ red- 
painted door, white windows, 
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and neat square effect gave the 
immediate appearance of a doll’s 
house set down by accident 
amid the wild greenery. Fencing 
in the clearing was the now 
familiar lofty and natural 4 
sade of trees. 

AS we stepped ashore 
was, I think, in each of our 
minds a thought for salvation 
in the months to come. But at 
this slightly awesome juncture 
there was a timely if cynical 
interruption. From across the 
lake floated the gently mocking 
call of the loon—the hollow 
chuckle that is almost human 
—<stiffening our resolve with its 
faint derisive quality, and setting 
our feet on the path to the cabin 
door. 

Elizabeth led and I followed 
with the children. Outside the 
door she paused as if to knock ; 
then smiling at her misplaced 
impulse she pushed it open. 
Inside all was spick-and-span. 
The grey and blue walls, the 
painted floor, the yellow oilcloth, 
the ice-box ‘ without hope of 
ice,’ the small bedroom for 
ourselves, and the friendly if 
rather overbearing wood-stove— 
these offered us a warm welcome. 
So we dumped our baggage, 
and went outside with a lighter 
heart, then down to the water- 
side to wave good-bye to the 
pilot and his plane. 

Slowly the graceful gull-shape 
lifted above the trees and we 
were left alone with our new 


heritage. 


Haleyon weather ushered in 
the first few weeks of fire- 
watching. 


My wife and I 
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decided to share the duties. 


_ The path—or trail—to the tower 


was @ mile of unbroken rise up 
the young mountain; at the 
top it became arduous and 
narrow. We usually carried up 
two thermoses, lunch, a book, 
sometimes the typewriter, and 
on one occasion I excelled myself 
by taking my elder daughter, 
Francesca, aged three, with me. 
We put her in a portable 
children’s chair and strapped it 
to a pack-board which fastened 
on my back, in the style of a 
pilgrim. I was thus successful 
in showing her the object of 
her dreams, the tower higher 
than any fairy turret. 

The climb up the eighty- 
five-foot vertical steel ladder 
compensated by being easier 
than it looked ; neither of us has 
a good head for heights, but it 
soon became a matter of habit. 
In a high wind, despite the steel 
guy-ropes, the tower swayed and 
banged about in a frightening 
way. Later we gained confi- 
fidence. From its octagonal 
windows we could see thirty 
miles in most directions on a 
clear day, but the constricted 
space inside—six by six—with a 
small radio and map-table in the 
centre, was at first oppressive, 
almost claustrophobic, despite 
the atmosphere of an ‘ eyrie’ 
which it possessed. 

Its advantages were soon 
apparent: the duties were light, 
consisting of hourly radio calls 
to headquarters, a log-book for 
weather details to be recorded, 
and a sharp lookout through the 
binoculars over the surrounding 
landscape for any signs of smoke. 


| 

is 
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Sometimes above the neigh- 
bouring trees two hawks would 
perform their acrobatics with 
superb grace and ease, floating 
on the wind currents, hanging 
motionless, circling effortlessly, 
or diving with marvellous pre- 
cision towards their prey below. 

On the ground the wild-flowers 
of the bush, the fungi and mosses 
were a new delight. On the 
days when I rebelled against 
the loneliness of the bush, the 
grey rainy periods (when there 
was no tower duty) or when I 
was feeling melancholy, it was 
always reassuring to walk out 
and find these tiny fragile 
growths, put together with 
marvellous minuti# and bring- 
ing proportion to the cruder 
unorganised landscape. 

In midsummer the_ great 
treescape seen from the tower 
possessed a kind of dormant 
quality, not as of hills sleeping 
in the sun, but like a woman’s 
head seen from the back—the 
hair is enough to rouse your 


wonder but the image remains. 


featureless—a beginning. It was 
not until the approach of autumn 
that the massed colour of the 
trees fell into shape and focus, 
presenting contours that were 
as fascinating as they were 
elusive. Nevertheless the sleepy 
pristine atmosphere held its own 
attraction—a quality of patience, 
a careless regard of time, which 
proved a magic antidote after 
the routine of a more complex 
—and possibly more trivial— 
city life. 

As hewer of wood and drawer 
of water (uphill with two buckets 
for two hundred yards) and odd 
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jobs round the cabin, I had a 
fairly full programme of chores. 
But the most interesting and 
the most irritating was the task 
of scything. The grass shot up 
to gross heights, and because it 
was @ happy breeding home of 
the flies, it was most necessary 
to persist with my amateurish 
efforts. The long blade with 
its curved point passed through 
the grass which bent discreetly 
before it only to reappear un- 
shorn a@ moment later. In the 
early morning the dew was a 
help ; but what really mattered 
was the rhythm, the co-ordina- 
tion of arms, wrists, and body, 
and I began to recall the wonder- 
ful Tolstoy scene where Levin 
goes to the fields and is taught 
by the old peasant how to 
scythe, how he spends the day 
and gradually a peace possesses 
his mind which he has not 
known before. Perhaps like 
other physical jerks a point is 
reached where the rhythm be- 
comes unconscious and you fulfil 
the vaguest movements with 
exactitude — but I never 
approached a spiritual state 
beyond blasphemy and annoy- 
ance. 

Elizabeth, on the other hand, 
found she had more time than 
in the city, despite the lack of 
labour-saving devices. We had 
brought a pressure cooker and @ 
small Coleman stove, but the 
main cooking and baking was 
done on the wood-stove, some- 
times from recipes which had 
been preserved from the pioneer- 
ing days of her great-grand- 
mother. Although she had all 
our washing to do by hand and 
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the food to fetch and carry from 
the cooling stream which acted 
as our refrigeration, there was 


of course no time taken up by 


shopping, for this was done 
‘remote control’ fashion over 
the radio. In a second and 
smaller cabin alongside ours she 
was able to set up a studio. 

A scarlet canoe—brilliant in- 
signia of the forestry—became 
the means of an _  evening’s 
voyage. Sometimes the flies 
could not be shed even after a 
chase and we felt the power of 
their classic curse ; at others we 
drifted idly under the face of 
the grey rocks, discoloured with 
orange and yellow, vibrating 
with the feathery cedars in the 
quiet light. Towards sunset 
the black waters would stretch 
and yawn, disclosing unimagined 
layers of turquoise and oyster, 
pink, china blue, yellow and 
green. This daily miracle from 
blue-black ink to the diaphanous 
veils and delicate rich glazes 


never failed to astound us as 
experience of an almost myst, 


order. 

We could pass round the bluff 
to the end of the lake, and one 
time we continued up a small 
stream which seemed cloaked in 
the white mists of antiquity. 
The canoe nosed gently round 
the blind corners as if feeling 
with a light and silent antenna 
where possibly no man had 
travelled before. 

Suddenly the archaic silence 
was broken; the eighteen-month- 
old Dominique had broken into 
conversation with herself; the 
air was filled with chatter. Ina 
moment she was reinforced from 
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the surrounding hills as their 
silent night-sunk faces sent back 
her echo. Then she clapped her 
hands and called for more; her 
words passed from slope to slope 
in a circuit of the now dark 
lake. Francesca shouted I[aiai- 
ohh! Elizabeth followed and I 
picked up the remnants; for 
any listening creature in the 
bush it was a weird orchestra 
that floated back that evening— 
four voices hardly human, wail- 
ing and answering; four mono- 
logues supremely satisfied with 
themselves and their audience. 


On 4th July the sky was 
overcast, but as the rain held 
off I judged it best to go up to 
the tower. The day remained 
sultry and gloomy ; I remember 
I was reading ‘ Sons and Lovers ’ 
when about four o’clock the 
light began to fail. The cause 
soon became apparent—a huge 
section of the sky in the north 
and in the west had turned an 
almost jet black, faintly fringed 
with pinky red at its lower edge. 

I knew that the prevailing 
bad weather often came from 
the west, but I had not seen it 
so black in two quarters of the 
horizon at once. What if these 
were separate storms—twins— 
which might meet and cross ? 
I radioed in and reported, adding 
that I thought it wiser to leave | 
the tower. Headquarters agreed; 
I made a last entry in the log- 
book; ‘two storms approaching, 
leaving tower 1600 hrs’; then, 
without stopping to gather up 
my belongings, I opened the 
trap-door and started to descend 
the ladder. — 
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The wind buffeted me against 
the guard loops as I climbed 
down. As I reached the ground 
the storm broke in earnest ; 
drenching rain, sonorous thunder, 
and the kind of helpless drip, 
drip of quickly sodden leaves 
that is so depressing. When I 
started on the trail through the 
bush the thunder-claps moved 
overhead. They came from a 


sky that remained invisible 


beyond the dense roofing of the 
forest, and had a gunfire quality 
that was ominous. 

The bush in a storm is a 
peculiarly sinister place; inside 
it is deadly quiet, the small 
noises of twigs, animals, running 
streams or creaking branches— 
all are spirited away and in their 
absence there broods the suggest- 
ive silence of the grave. But 
overhead the unseen storm rages 
in fury, masked in intention 
and ruthless in power over the 
chrysalis of stillness below. As 
I stumbled, half running, half 
walking along the trail, there 
was no putting aside the tremor 
of fear prompting me like a 
dream terror. 

Half the distance to the cabin 
had been covered when some- 
thing more ominous happened 
—all round me the bush began 
to come to life, small rustlings, 
the audible patter of rain on the 
ground, the scurry of a hare, 
the slip-slop of my feet—they 
had their substance again as if 
the sky was drawing a last 
breath before a climax, the 
final assault on the groundlings. 

This reversal of conditions 
did more than fill me with 
foreboding; it was as if the 
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solid values of life had been 
shaken—two and two were no 
longer four. To anyone who 
has not experienced a commonly 
accepted act in the process of 
swiftly disproving itself I do 
not pretend to communicate this 
awesome feeling; it was not 
like a sense of quick shock, but 
as if one saw a new human type 
from elsewhere, human but 
terribly inhuman in a reverse 
way. 

The silence of the forest in 
the heart of the storm had given 
place to noise : a curious swirling 
rush like a fast train on a clear 
night; a vivid yellow light; 
@ pulse of inhuman dimensions. 

It was not until I emerged 
from the forest into the cabin 
clearing that I had a full view 
of the scenic effects’ of the 
tornado. The horizon round the 
lake was ringed with the appear- 
ance of fire; scarlet tongues of 
cloud which flickered over the 
dancing waters; the waves, 
bubbling and frothing as if on 
the boil, were fighting the white 
mist which advanced slowly and 
inexorably from the northern 
shore; twenty feet overhead 
cannon-balls of black cloud tore 
through the trees and completed 
this triumvirate of powers, fire, 
water and air, all turned aged 
and irascible beyond reason. 

There was nothing we could 
do: we simply stood, four 
spellbound figures, and watched. 


Looking back, I have wondered 


if I should have ordered us all 
under the beds in a last-ditch 
defence, but had the tornado 
hit the cabin it would have made 
little difference ; for the centre 
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of the storm, with its terrible 
vortex, raised pressures which 
nothing could have withstood. 

The path of the storm had 
passed transversely across the 
trail behind me and now con- 
tinued in a straight line parallel 
to the cabin. We watched it 
curve up the neighbouring hill, 
accompanied by its cortége of 
scarlet, white and black; the 
‘flames’ were now an optical 
illusion, colour belonging to the 
air-currents the storm created. 
It had swept up the hill and 
hung poised on the crest ; then it 
plummeted like a bird of mag- 
nificent plumage and vanished 
from sight. 

Simultaneously the whole con- 
glomeration of mist, cloud, wind 
and darkness streamed forward 
towards the point of its dis- 
appearance and followed like a 
company of mourners after the 
now invisible storm. It was 
like the sudden passing from 
rough water to lagoon; in the 
stillness our voices rang out 
sharply, eager in our heartfelt 
thanks at being delivered. 

The air was still murky, too 
opaque to see the damage on the 
slope round the lake; curious 
though we were, we judged it 
best to postpone an inspection 
till the morning. We slept that 
night, albeit with the effects 
of shock, but still with a secret 
joy that our new life had 
survived its first catastrophe. 

When I set out next morning 
with an axe and a couple of 
oranges, I had in mind the 
numerous tales of men being 
lost in the bush, but nothing 
quite prepared me for the sur- 
prising landscape which I came 


gee 
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upon half a mile from the cabin. 
It was a NEw landscape, it 
might have been anywhere but 
the familiar spot on the trail 
I had trodden the previous 
afternoon. I knew it was the 


same trail up to this point ; then 
everything dissolved. 


Where 
trees had stood there was open 
sky ; contours of ground 
were visible; rocks had been 
shifted; and over all, bewildering 
the eye with-its immensity, was 
a kind of Sargasso sea of 


horizontal trees, roots dipping, 


branches slanting at _ bizarre 
angles, wood and foliage in all 
shapes and sizes, upside down 
and on their sides, the scene 
resembling some weird kaleido- 
scope through which one looked 
as @ child. The feeling of a 
dream world, of a swift trans- 
portation from one region to 
another was remarkable. There 
at my back was the bush, and 
here confronting me on eye-level 
was the most unholy carnage of 
timber one could ever expect to 


I climbed on to the top of 
this ‘ carpet ’ of trees, scrambling 
among the branches as best I 
could and not forgetting to 
blaze my marks on the bark of 
the outstanding trunks. This 
would serve to get me back, but 
getting forward was guesswork 
—I could only assume a general 
line towards the tower and hope 
for the best. 

It was a difficult but humorous 
journey among the trees, to pass 
twelve feet from the ground, 
jumping and swinging like a 
monkey. The large upturned 
roots looked like prehistoric 
spiders, the smaller trunks 
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crossed and undercrossed each 
other like a pile of knitting- 
needles. There was no dignity 
for the fallen, not until I caught 
sight of the clearing where the 
tower had stood. 

Upon the green grass lay the 
crumpled silver pylon. There 
was a splendour in the fallen 
geometry of steel, the implicit 
valiance with which the founda- 
tions stood uprooted wanly in 
the air like the rigor mortis of a 
slain animal; there was about 
it too an air of self-preservation 
that was almost human, as if 
it had struggled knowingly for 
man’s right against the stronger 
forces of a titan world. 

With sadness—for it had been 
a ‘home ’—I went forward and 
clambered among the wreckage ; 
the toffee-like strands of steel 
twisted into weird shapes, not 
unlike a ‘ mobile’; 
clinging uselessly to airy founda- 
tions; the ladder which went 
neither up nor down and the 
kiosk which no longer existed. 
Each proved a fantastic comment 
on the royal magnificence of the 
storm. 

Most of the equipment had 
- been dispersed into the bush ; 
the radio had dived and buried 
its remains eighteen inches into 
the ground ; of my belongings I 
retrieved only my mouth-organ 
from under the debris; some- 


We returned to headquarters 
by air, and were asked if we 
were willing to go to another 
tower. With two months of 
the summer still to run, we 


hesitated and then agreed. ‘It 


the bolts. 
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how in all this bewilderment, 
one expected a mournful Scottish 
dirge to issue from it of its own 
accord. The log-book I chanced 
to find under some foliage; 
so swift had been events that 
my own words ‘two storms 
approaching, leaving tower’ 
seemed momentarily written by 
a strange hand in another life. 

Round the clearing the trees 
were laid out in big circular 
patterns like wreaths at a 


funeral ; the ‘ twister ’ had made 
@ neat job near its centre, and 


from the air later, it was clear 
that the tower had stood in the 
middle of its path. 

As I retraced my steps my 
markings served to get me 
safely back until I trod the path 
proper, and thence to the cabin. 


Like a popular song news of 
the tornado was carried from 
mouth to mouth; for until the 
arrival of the aircraft, which 
saw from the air the swathe of 
damage, no word of it had 
reached anyone. It had been a 
private ‘ twister ’ we enjoyed to 
ourselves. 

The swathe proved to be 
twenty-five miles long and half 
a mile wide. Our watchtower 


was the only artificial object 


hit; but within the belt the 
damage was universal—not a 
tree had been left standing. 


doesn’t happen twice,’’ we said, 
and for once I wanted pro- 
foundly to believe in a platitude. 

Our reward was a place of the 
utmost beauty. From the strictly 
fire-watching point of view the 


Il. 
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tower was not in an ideal spot. 
It had been pitched on the 
mountain-top of a small island 
on the west side of a very large 
lake—fifty miles wide, fifty miles 
long. The view it commanded 
was therefore partly water, but 
it was precisely this that was 
bewitching. 

Throughout the lake were 
dotted numerous large and small 
islands. They floated there like 
the dream castles of an archi- 
pelago, taking to themselves a 
chameleon quality that was a 
perpetual joy, changes that were 
renewed endlessly under the 
shifting weather moods to which 
the lake was prone. As sil- 
houettes against the blue fluid, 
or a8 a misty fleet of ghost 
ships; as stepping-stones or a 
corrugated line of ridges, their 
arrangements seemed to trick 
and trance the eye. 

We found the cabin equally 
attractive; built on a small 
isthmus on one flank of the 
island, it overlooked a bay at 
both back and front, each 
designed to suit a different 
temper; the front—an open 
prospect with a long sandy 
beach on which the waves broke 
with their ceaseless music; at 
the back, a smaller bay steeply 
enclosed by red copper cliffs 
and in character like a lagoon. 

Under a full moon, or when the 
northern lights sent their strange 
auras, the wordless feeling with 
which an island fills one, a 
very formidable but lovely sense 
of being near the heart of 
things, was deepened by the 
perpetual sound of the water 

lifting and falling to the beat 
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of the unknown matrix, an echo 
which began to haunt our sleep 
and consciousness alike. 

So the August days slipped 
by with the charm of a summer 
idyll, and a disarming peace 
had begun to justify our anti- 
social habits. Then one rainy 
September evening there came 
an intruder. 

Looking out sadly at the 
downpour I saw a more mourn- 
ful sight. A wet, bedraggled, 
hungry-looking black hump of 
fur, two small eyes, sharp nose, 
and sloping flanks curiously 
sniffing our verandah. 

Black bears usually 
respectful towards humans 
unless irritated or with their 
cubs; 80 we were not unduly 
alarmed. <A shout and a piece 
firewood served to scare it off, 
but in a short while, with gentle 
persistence, it surprised us by 
returning to complete its recon- 
naissance. 

This persistence, which was to 
become singularly less gentle, 
was going on unknown to us in 
the gardens of the residents of 
Port Arthur where the bears 
were behaving with unheard-of 
licence. Upset by the total 
failure of the bush berry crop 
they had been driven by their 
unsatisfied hunger to enter the 
town for food. 7 

Our own commissariat was 
attacked that night. 

To be wakened out of a deep 
sleep—with two children, an 
urban upbringing, no weapon, 
and fifty air-miles to shout for 
help—by the ripping of bear 
claws along the mosquito-screen 
of the open window is like an 
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extended nightmare; it breeds 
@® pessimistic and sweat-ridden 
action. 

Fumbling in the darkness for 
a hammer and nails I crossed in 
my pyjamas to the window. 
The wire gauze of the screen 
between us appeared to me no 
more than a slender camouflage 
of what lay ahead, like the 
boxers’ pretence of a handshake 
before getting to bloodier busi- 
ness—his to break in, mine to 
repulse. As I slammed the 
window his head disappeared. 
While I nailed it up I glanced 
over my shoulder; he had 
reappeared at the next one. 
There were five windows — a 
macabre contest of five rounds 
and at each one my faith 
diminished. In the emphatic 
silence broken only by his 
breathing and my hammering, 
a silence into which either one 
of us might finally pass, it 
seemed momentarily as if I was 
beset by a horde, a bear’s head 
at each window, just as in 
a phantasmagoria of grinning 
faces there seems no escape. I 
pictured the finale as he ran 
amok in the cabin, a kind of 
horrifying Chaplinesque pile-up 
a8 we jammed in the doorway ; 
yet so persistent were his efforts 
that despite my fear I felt a 
sympathy for him—an _ inex- 
plicable labyrinth of feeling— 
where laughter and pain flashed 
confusingly. 

As I approached the last 
window, in blind temper he 


caught hold of its top ledge and 
his furry length disappeared 
upwards like a fast lift. <A 
moment later there was pande- 
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monium ; overhead a noise like 
a giant grappling-hook being 
dragged over the roof; the tar- 
paper covering could be heard 
ripping ; the walls of the cabin 
began to tremble; the planks 
of the roof vibrated, the 
children awoke. 

In desperation I went outside. 
Poised on the apex of the roof, 
a dark enigma against the 
moonlit sky, he looked extra- 
ordinarily large and powerful. 
Considering that he might, in a 
moment of agitation spring or 
even slip on me, I kept my 
distance, content to throw a few 
bits of wood. He was courteous 
enough to pay attention by 
retreating effectively over the 
roof to the farther side, leaving 
only his ears and nose exposed 
to view. Frustrated, I returned 
to shelter. 

Inside we evolved something 
nearer to armchair tactics. 

Taking the broom, with the 
end of the handle I began 
experimentally to jab the under- 
side of the roof. This greatly 
excited the bear, who attempted 
to follow the noise as I moved 
along. Between the two roofs 
of kitchen and living-room there 
was @ drop in level. Profiting 
by our local knowledge we 
started to noise-prod him in 
giddy fashion and lure him 
toward this drop. 

With a wild tattoo, not unlike 


anexecutioner’s drum, I launched 


him into the gap; there was a 
furious scuffling, the thud-thud 
of his body somersaulting, and 
a long-drawn snarl as he tumbled 
pell-mell down the roof. He 
landed with a resounding crash 
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and a high-pitched whine of 
pain. When we went to the 
window there was neither sign 
nor sound of him. After an 
interval of ten minutes he was 
judged to be still nursing his 
wounds and perhaps his pride ; 
and amid self - congratulations 
which albeit were none too 
certain we retired again to bed. 

Next morning, as I opened the 
back door, the black form moved 
reproachfully in his sleep. In 
different circumstances it would 
have been touching ; so had my 
Indian servant always slept on 
the threshold, so might a watch- 
dog keep faith—but here was a 
single-minded marauder of equal 
constancy who was rapidly be- 
coming a problem. 

For the remainder of his stay, 
since he was seldom more than 
fifteen yards from us when we 
were outside, and snug beside 
_ the verandah when we were in, 
we learnt to co-exist in a state 


of armed neutrality ; not that. 


we had much—an axe against 
his superior weight and reach 
made a poor match. 

We broke the truce only once. 
On the third day, exasperated 
and nerve-worn, we decided on 
a trap. For this I collected a 
sixty-pound stone, carried it 
inside and placed it on the 
kitchen window-ledge. Outside 
beneath the window I placed a 
plate of corn syrup. The window 
opened inwards providing us 
with an excellent reflector of 
what was happening below. 

We had not long to wait. The 
bear approached and began to 
eat. I raised the stone silently, 
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took aim between the ears of 
the lowered head and let go. A 
perfect shot. His head came up 
with a startled air—how guilty 
I felt and how needless !—he 
executed a sort of frisky gambol 
for five yards as much as to say 
—‘ oh it’s a game, is it?’ and 
then a reproachful look—‘ Not 
playing, eh? Well, if you don’t 
mind, I'll finish my meal in 
peace,’ and back he ambled, 
his head held high and his 
aplomb unimpaired. Our dignity 
alone had suffered. 

So we continued to endure 
his company on sufferance until 
next day a rifle arrived with the 
aircraft. Then it was quickly 
and automatically over. He 
was buried with full honours and 
in our relief we felt pity for that 
soft and silky fur which we 
entombed in the earth as the 
first frosts of autumn began to 
tinge the leaves. 

A week afterwards, towards 
the close of the Indian summer, 
we took off in the plane for 
the last time. Down below 
the countryside was decked in 
a farewell blaze of glory; 
magentas, oranges, siennas, 
scarlets vied in the sun with 
a kind of panting brilliance, the 
hectic flush of the earth’s com- 
plexion as she consumed her- 
self away before the obdurate 
approach of snow. 

We also with quickened breath 
pressed our faces to the windows, 
trying to fix the last fading 
imprint, to remember the first 
casual view, to constitute a 
memory which would endure the 
winter of our absence. 
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A VOYAGE TO TASMANTA. 


BY K. E. GRAVES. 


To begin with, I did not want 
to write all this, because the 
melancholy of the dead past, 
and anything associated with 
the old penal system oppresses 
me. 

The little green  leather- 
covered note-book came to me 
with the relics of an aged uncle. 
When I opened it, beneath the 
cover I read the inscription: 
‘Thomas C., my Log-book of a 
Voyage to Van Diemen’s Land 
in the Barque, Ophir, in the year 
1852.’ And there within my 
hand lay nearly five months of a 
young man’s life, with twelve 
thousand miles of the ceaseless 


lash of the seas, the heavy ennui . 


of tropic calms, the raging gales 
of the Roaring Forties. The 
sickly sea-smell in that small 
ship, steeped in the tragic atmo- 
_ sphere of a convict transport, had 
mingled with the ink to form 
these entries so scrupulously 
inscribed in copperplate hand- 
writing. For, like so many ships 
sailing to Tasmania in those 
days, the Ophir carried prisoners 
in the barracoons between decks. 
Among the few cabin passengers 
in the poop was Thomas, return- 
ing from school in England at 
the age of eighteen. He was my 
grandfather. 
The first entry is : ‘ September 
1ith. Went aboard the Ophir 
today at Gravesend. She is a 
square-rigged ship of 700 tons 
burthen. Arranged my cabin 


which I am to share with a 
gentleman named Watson who 
is emigrating to Australia for 
his health. 

‘Find that the 150 convicts 
are already on board. They were 
trans-shipped from the hulks 
yesterday after inspection for 
health, since they must be fit 
to endure the long voyage in a 
crowded ship. The usual allow-. 
ance on these transports is one 
person to every three tons 
burthen. As well as the con- 
victs there is a detachment of 
25 officers and men of the 91st 
Regiment on board, bound for 
duty in New South Wales and 
acting as guards for the voyage. 
These with the crew of 50—-an 
excessive number, but according 
to regulations on transports— 
and five cabin passengers in the 
poop, make up our total com- 
plement aboard. | 

‘12th September: Dropped 
down with the tide this morning. 
Shook out all sails and got a 
smart breeze. Bid adieu to 
England for a long time to come, 
perhaps for ever.’ In this pre- 
monition my grandfather was 
right, for he never went back. 
But it was a better prospect for 
him, leaving the motherland 
only to return to his home and 
birthplace in Tasmania, than it 
was for those men confined amid- 
ships, borne in this floating jail 
every day farther from homes to 
which they could never return. 


I. 
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‘September 13th: Layed to 
and anchored in the Downs. 

‘The prisoners are confined 
below deck amidships and cut 
off from the poop by a high 
barricade extending across the 
deck each side of the main-mast. 
We can hear the mutter of their 


voices but they remain out of 


sight, kept below until we are 
well out at sea for fear of any 
attempting a get-away. Abaft 
are the quarters of the crew, and 
the soldiers of the guard, some 
with wives and children; while 
the cabins on the poop deck are 
reserved for the officers of the 
ship and those of the guard, as 
well as the few passengers.’ 
There had been a tightening 
up of regulations in transporta- 
tion since the days when ship- 
masters and owners contracted 
to carry the convicts at £20 a 
head, and when some endeav- 
oured to make the profits greater 
by cutting down the amount 
and quality of their food. In 
those times an average of one- 
fifth of the prisoners died of 
scurvy or fever on the voyage 
and the rest landed in the colony 
in such poor health that they 
were unfit for work. Now the 
Government insisted that troops 
be shipped as guards, along 
with every cargo of convicts and 
the control of the prisoners was 
entrusted to a Surgeon Super- 
intendent appointed by the 
Secretary of the Admiralty and 
provided with printed official 
instructions. He combined the 
duties of magistrate and chap- 
lain with that of physician to 
the men in his charge, and him- 
self was subject to the orders of 
the captain of the vessel, who in 
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his turn received his instructions 
from the Secretary of State in 
London before sailing. 

From the first entries in this 
journal, it can be seen that 
Thomas, a8 was natural in a 
youth of his age, soon became en- 
grossed with the life of the ship 
and the convict administration. 

‘September 14th: Before 
sailing from the Downs the 
Surgeon Superintendent, Mr 
Stirling, mustered all prisoners 
on the quarter-deck and ad- 
dressed them. I had a view 
of it from the elevation of the 
poop. The men and boys appear 
to be aged between 17 years and 
50—according to the Surgeon, 
the majority are between 20 
and 30.’ The age of the prisoners 
is significant— they were all 
comparatively young men, in- 
spected for good health. Nor 
were they all incorrigibles. 

‘Of the numbers of men the 
Surgeon has had under him 
on successive voyages, he says. 
that an average of only 20 to 
28 men in lots totalling 250 
were hardened criminals.’ The 
majority of the convicts were 
petty offenders whom Britain 
could neither employ nor feed, 
shipped out as prisoners of the 
Crown to open up the new 
colonies. | 

The journal proceeds: ‘ Sept- 
ember 15th. Beat out into the 
Channel against the wind at 34 
knots, lying up as close as pos- 
sible. Then we got a sharp 


breeze. I went aloft to help the 
sailors stow the main top-gallant 
and tops’ls.’ 

Thus was the young man 
initiated into the elemental, and, 
for him, picturesque and exciting 
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life of a long voyage in sail, with 
the additional macabre fascina- 
tion of the tragic human cargo 
aboard. 

‘We cabin passengers are 
limited to the poop and that 
part of the half-deck immedi- 
ately below it. Two soldiers in 
uniform, muskets on shoulders, 
pace night and day before the 
barricade. Punctually at 9 A.M. 
the heavy iron-studded door is 
unlocked for the Surgeon Super- 
intendent to go through accom- 
panied by a guard of soldiers 
of the 91st under a corporal 
or sergeant. He inspects the 


prisoners who come up from 


below and stand in ranks on the 


main deck, after which any 


offences are reported and dis- 
cipline administered. 

‘At first all the prisoners 
looked alike in their regulation 
fustian uniforms and peaked 
caps, every man closely shaven, 
with cropped hair. But as the 
days pass I can pick out a man 
here and there in the ranks. The 
Surgeon obliges me with the 
records of these. One short 
burly fellow has been trans- 
ported for stealing three hams 
and a pot of sausages; a red- 
haired Irishman for refusing to 
pay tithes to a Protestant; a 
middle-aged fellow has set fire 
to his house; a good-looking 
young surgeon has been found 
guilty of malpiactice ; and there 
is a surly-looking poacher who, 
as Stirling puts it, “has been 
driven from Europe, wife, and 
children by thirty lords of the 
manor for taking a partridge.” 
And I have noticed one fellow 
who would be conspicuous any- 
where for his height and bearing 
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—he must be over six feet three, 
and although he wears the regula- 
tion clothing it is as immaculate 
as a military uniform, and his 
face is haggard and ravaged, his 
complexion swarthy, as if from 
tropical suns. Mr Stirling tells 
me that this man has been 
troop-sergeant in a notable cav- 
alry regiment and fought at 
Waterloo, later seeing service in 
India and Burma, and is being 
transported for striking when 
drunk his superior officer. 

‘ But the prisoners are allowed 
on deck for only the two hours 
each morning following inspec- 
tion. At 11.30 A.M. they are 
marched below again. , 

‘September 18th: The Sur- 
geon delivered another lecture to 
the prisoners this morning on 
their discipline. They must not 
interfere with the sailors in the 
working of the ship; they must 
not interfere in the slightest 
degree with the duties of the 
guard to whom they must not 
utter a word, nor to the sentries. 
At night 12 or 14 of the most 
trustworthy among them are to 
act as watchmen, two to watch 
for 2 hours until relieved and 
at every half-hour to call to the 
guards at the fore and after 
hatchways in a low voice, “‘ All’s 
well!”’ Any sign of a disturb- 
ance must be reported immedi- 
ately to the sentry who is to 
pass on the alarm to the sergeant 
or corporal of the guard.’ 

Then the entry: ‘ Except for 
my cabin companion, Mr Watson, 
who has been prostrate with sea- 
sickness since we put to sea, and 
the two officers in command of 
the troops, I have not yet made 
the acquaintance of the other 
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passengers, who remain in their 
cabins.’ 

The Ophir beat out of the 
Channel on the first lap of her 
long voyage to run into the 
autumn storms in the Bay of 
Biscay. But on 27th September, 
Thomas, in spite of ‘a heavy 
roll of the ship caused by a 
ground -swell, the day being 
Sunday I put on my good clothes 
and went to church held by the 
Captain on the quarter-deck. 
At the same time Mr Stirling 
held a service in the main ward 
or prison below deck amidships.’ 

After this the weather became 
too bad and the writer too sea- 
sick for entering up what he 
calls his log-book. It continues 
on the 30th of the month with : 
‘Storm. Woke at 4 A.M. by a 
tremendous lurch of the ship, 
water dashing into the cabin and 
rushing round the floor. I 
dashed up on deck half-dressed 
to find a tremendous sea had 
struck us forward. The waves 
were coming over the bows to 
sweep our length aft, with 4 feet 
of water on the main deck, the 
seas running mountains high, 
the ship rolling on her beam 
ends, and the wind blowing a 
hurricane. We were hove-to 
and thus saved our masts and 
rigging. When the Captain 
shouted for ‘* All hands aloft! ”’ 
I went up to help take in the 
fore - tops’ls.’ Evidently the 
excitement of the storm and the 
hanging on for life in the rigging 
cured Thomas of sea-sickness. 

‘ Water poured down the main 
and after hatchways into the 
prison, washing from. side to 
side as the ship rolled. They 
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said that the men in the lower 
berths, their bedding soaked, 
took refuge in the upper ones, 
crowding those there. Then the 
convicts were battened down. 
We could hear them crying out, — 
no doubt terrified that the ship 
would go down and take them 
helplessly to their doom.’ 

Beyond this Thomas does not 
attempt to describe the suffer- 
ings of the prisoners. But 
Surgeon C. 8. Browning in his 
book, ‘ The Convict Transport,’ 
describes how those in his charge 
were carried in the transport, the 
hold divided into wards or 
prisons, with bunks, four men 
allotted to each, ranged one 
above the other. 

With the exception of one 
lad who caught a chill from the 
saturation by sea-water, in the 
Ophir the peculiar, proverbial 


destiny of all convict ships held 


—the trident of Neptune was 
powerless against the heritage of 
the gallows. 

‘Below deck in the poop is 
indescribable confusion, water 
everywhere, china smashing, 
boxes banging about, and people 
groaning in the misery of sea- 
sickness with every plunge and 
roll of the ship!’ 

He follows this by: ‘ Advice 
to passengers: Before sailing 
procure an outfit of waterproof 
clothing. Make everything in 
your cabin a fixture, and elevate 
your boxes on cleats above the 
floor where so much water 
sloshes about in storms. Bring 


a few tools and plenty of iron 
hooks for hanging things on the 
cabin walls.’ What a glimpse of 
travel in earlier days that evokes! 
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The Ophir sailed out of the 
Bay at 8 knots with only her 
fore-tops’ls and stay-sails set. 
The sick convict youth died, 
and the next morning ‘ the sails 
were backed to take way off the 
ship. The young convict, sewn 
in canvas, with three round-shot 
at his feet, was laid on the main 
hatch cover. The Captain read 
the burial service, then the 
hatch-cover was tilted and the 
body slid overboard into the 
deeps.’ 

They sailed on into better 
weather. Off Cape Finnisterre 
the sea had moderated suffi- 
ciently for all the passengers to 
make their appearance at dinner 
in the saloon. 

‘ There are not many of us in 
the poop. Besides the Captain, 
the first mate, Mr Lockhart, and 
Mr Stirling, who take their meals 
with us, is a Major Neville of the 
9ist, just back from serving 
seven years in India and not in 
the best of humours at being 
sent out to what he calls, ‘* This 
benighted place in the anti- 
podes!”’ With him is his wife, 
and daughter, Miss Agnes 
Neville, and his junior officer, 
Lieutenant Penrose. There is 
also a Mrs Norton, who is the 
wife of a magistrate in Van 
Dieman’s Land, returning there 
accompanied by a maid; a Miss 
Lavery who appears to be travel- 
ling entirely alone, and my cabin 
companion, Mr Watson, who 
came down late dressed modishly 
in a black Kerseymere tailed 
coat and duck breeches strapped 
over Wellingtons. With myself 


first voyage. 
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that makes up our total com- 


plement. 


‘Mrs Neville, the eldest lady 
on board and wife of the senior 
officer, sits on Captain Barnard’s 
right hand, and today directed 
the conversation, suggesting we 
were close-in to the coast so that 
we understand this is not her 
But the Captain, 
who has been the master of an 
East Indiaman and no doubt 
accustomed to wives of military 
officers on his right hand remark- 
ing on his navigation, replied 
that we had been driven off our 
course in the storm.’ 

Miss Lavery remained enig- 
matic. Some days later Thomas 
made the entry: ‘She is not 
yet middle-aged, and seems 
accustomed to shipboard, but 
unlike Mrs Neville, perhaps to 
harder passages than the accom- 
modation in the poop of the 
Ophir, since she does not join 
in the complaints about the 
quality of the food served to us 
but eats the salt-pork, and plum- 
duffs of weavilly flour without 
a grumble, and has weathered 
the gale’ (as she was to weather 
the tropic heat later) ‘ with a 
calm fortitude.’ 

Since Thomas by now was 
engrossed in the working of the 
ship and the discipline of the 
convicts, he mentions the pas- 
sengers only here and there in 
his log-book. He dismisses Mrs 
Neville with the foregoing para- 
graph, and even her daughter, 
Agnes, about his own age, he 
seldom mentions again, perhaps 
because her attentions were 
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taken up by Lieutenant Penrose. 
Mrs Norton remains only as a 
name in this first account of the 
passengers, but he writes of his 
cabin companion, complaining 
that ‘Mr Watson spends his 
days lying on his berth reading.’ 
Thomas was more impressed by 
the gruff but competent Captain 
Barnard, master of their destinies 
in the Ophir, and the Surgeon 
Superintendent, of whom he 
writes: ‘Mr Stirling — patent 
boots and cap set at an angle, a 
surgeon in the navy originally 
and fancies himself as a ladies’ 
man!’ <A tantalising thumb- 
nail sketch which he amplifies 
later. 

For Thomas, as perhaps for 
others who voyaged in the poop, 
the atmosphere created by the 
human cargo amidships per- 
vaded the ship. ‘ Since we have 
been over two weeks at sea, each 
day the regulation dose of lime- 
juice and sugar for prevention 
of scurvy is administered to the 
convicts. And every hour of 
their day is organised, from 
5.30 A.M. when they are aroused 
from their bunks to 9 P.M. when 
lights go out and silence must 
reign in the wards. They must 
keep their own quarters clean 
and wash their clothes; cooks, 
barbers, heads of messes, a clerk 
and a librarian are chosen from 
their ranks ; and instructors are 
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shipped along with them to 
tutor them, since the voyage is to 
reform as well as transport them.’ 
Day succeeded day, carrying 
this ship farther into calmer 
seas. Thomas seems to have 
spent his time climbing the 
rigging to help the sailors set 
or take-in sail, fishing for shark 
over the counter, or lying up on 
the round-house writing his log- 
book and at the same time keep- 
ing an eye on what went on 
beyond the barricade amidships. 
‘ As the weather improves, the 
convicts are formed into divisions 
of 12 or 15 men each, under a 
‘* captain ’’ chosen from among 
them for his good character 
according to the report furnished 
by the officers of the hulk or 
jail ashore from which he has. 
come. The cavalryman, who 
goes by the name of Lubbock, 
has been made captain of the 
upper deck, one of his duties to 
see the prisoners are orderly for 
Inspection. Considering his age 
and his years of active service, 
transportation seems a _ hard 
sentence for perhaps the one 
lapse.’ The comment reveals 
that Thomas’s sympathy had 
been aroused by this prisoner. 
He ends the day’s entry: 
‘The Surgeon remains inflex- 
ible in allowing no relaxation of 
the regulation two hours only 
on deck each day for the men.’ 


Before the fourth week of the 
voyage was out a different mood 
seems to have overcome the 
writer—some of that feeling of 


isolation that overtakes a man 
on a long voyage, like a spell in 
which all life before and after 
the present seems remote, and 
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the only reality is the sea and 
the ship. The entries in the 
journal become almost lyrical : 
‘A warmth comes stealing over 
the sea from the south into 
which we sail, the ship going at 
4 or 5 knots with even the lower 
studding-sails set.’ 

Then a few days later: ‘We 
are closing in to the coast of 
Africa to pick up the north-east 
trade winds to cross the Line. 
Went up to the mast-head this 
morning to spy out for land, 
but there seems no life beyond 
that of our own vessel in all the 
ocean. 

‘The lady passengers now 
come up on the poop each morn- 
ing and take up stations beneath 
the awning which has _ been 
stretched above the deck. Mrs 
Neville, a seasoned traveller, 
has her basket-chair facing ahead 
to catch any breeze to be 
had, with Miss Agnes nearby, 
the Lieutenant for ever hovering 
at her side and neglecting his 
duties. The same might be 
said in the case of Mr Stirling 
and Miss Lavery—she has her 
chair apart from the rest, well 
forward, from where she has an 
uninterrupted view of the length 
of the ship and the proceedings 
beyond the barricade, which 
appear to interest her more than 
the other women. I suppose it 
is because she is the only un- 
attached woman on board that 
the Surgeon Superintendent 
dances attendance.’ 

This laconic entry is the first 
suggestion of the drama that 


was to be played out on board. 


A few days later Thomas writes : 
‘The Surgeon seems to be making 
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little head- way with Miss 
Lavery.’ She must have kept 


Stirling at bay with perhaps a 
dignity and an adroitness (since 
was he not the Surgeon Super- 
intendent whose authority on 
board almost equalled that of the 
Captain !) unusual in a woman 
of her class ; for, as Thomas con- 
cludes: ‘Mrs Neville’s distant 
manner to her reveals that she 
does not consider Miss Lavery 
to be a gentlewoman.’ 

On 9th October there occurred 
an ineident whose significance 
was not manifest until the end of 
the voyage. ‘ This morning the 
Surgeon after his inspection of 
the prisoners, following his usual 
custom came up on the poop 
deck to talk to Miss Lavery. 
He had only said a-few words to 
her, bending over her chair, 
when the tall cavalryman, Lub- 
bock, who in his duties as 
captain of the deck was moving 
between the rows of prisoners 
seated on the main deck for 
their studies, looked up and 
when he saw the two of them 
there at the break of the poop 
called out something. From 
where I was lying aft on the 
round-house [I did not catch 
what the fellow said, nor did 
the others for they did not even 
turn their heads. But those 
two—the Surgeon and Miss 
Lavery—being forward from the 
rest of us, must have heard 
what he said well enough, for 
the Surgeon went down the 
ladder quickly and calling out 
the guard, marched the man 
off below. And Miss Lavery 
gathered up her sewing and 
disappeared into her cabin.’ 
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Whatever the man Lubbock 
called out, his punishment was 
drastic; for after Inspection 
the following morning, he was 
brought up from below between 
two of the guard and Stirling 
summarily sentenced him to 
‘ separation from the rest of the 
prisoners for two weeks—which 
means close confinement in the 
prison-cell on board—the charge 
being ‘‘insolence and insubordi- 
nation.”’ ’ 

Then: ‘ Miss Lavery did not 
come on deck this morning but 
remained in her cabin, indis- 
posed.’ : 

The next entry: ‘ Replying 
to a question at dinner today, 
Mr Stirling told us of the 
punishments listed in his book 
of regulations. For theft, no 
matter how small, a prisoner’s 
irons are replaced as a badge of 
disgrace—as the Surgeon said, 
what can be more disgraceful 
than the clanking of irons as 
he walks along the deck! For 
improper language, insolence, 
levity, playing at cards and 
gambling, ‘*‘ quitting their proper 
place aboard,’’ talking to the 
guards, and for making mutiny, 
the punishments range from a 
private reprimand at the first 
offence, followed by this ‘ sep- 
aration from the rest,’’ the 
ration of lime-juice and sugar 
stopped and regular food reduced 
to gruel and water, the entering 
of the prisoner’s name in the 
Black Book to be submitted to 
the Governor of the Colony at 
the end of the voyage, and, as a 
last extremity, corporal punish- 
ment. 
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‘When Miss Lavery, very 
flushed, asked what the last 
punishment amounted to, Mr 
Stirling affected not to hear her, 
indicating that the matter was 
not suitable for discussion in 
front of ladies.’ 

The Ophir sailed on. ‘ October 
20th: The wind has died away 
to an oppressive stillness. Ship — 
becalmed, making no steerage 
way. The lower studding sails 
are set, and every canvas spread 
to catch the least whisper of 
wind. The tar melts in the 
seams and even the rigging 
sears the touch. 

‘October 23rd: Spied a ship 
on the port bow. She appears 
to be full-rigged but we cannot 
make her out in the distance— 
think she may be a slaver taking 
the Middle Passage from Gambier — 
and bound for the plantations. 
At dinner one of the passengers 
suggested that with the barra- 
coons amidships and ring-bolts 
fixed in the sides and ribs of 
the hold, the Ophir resembles 
a slaver, at which the Surgeon 
spoke up sharply that conditions 
aboard were entirely different, 
being more humane. A heated 
controversy followed, the Cap- 
tain having the final word in 
that slavers do not carry pas- 
sengers, the implication being 
that only in that respect were 
they better.’ 

And now into the journal 
creeps something of the atmo- 
sphere of a prison ship becalmed 
in the tropics. ‘ October 29th: 


Stirling insists on only the two 
hours on deck each day for the 
prisoners. 


The impression is 
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that he has become nervous of 
them. When asked today how 
they were enduring the heat 
below, he said that the hatch- 
way doors were propped up and 
he had the wind-sails set to 
catch the air and the scuttles 
open day and night on the ship’s 
sides. He excused himself by 
saying that the prisoners had 
plenty of relaxation in their 
night’s rest and wholesome 
exercise in their marches by 
divisions round the main-deck 
each morning, ending that he 
had seen too many ugly happen- 
ings in his time to allow senti- 
ment to interfere with the con- 
trol of convicts. 

‘November ist: Feel that 

anything might happen. 

- cavalryman, Lubbock, 
has appeared on deck again, 
pale and haggard from his con- 
' finement below in this oppressive 
heat, and deprived of his position 
as captain of the deck, but still 
standing out from the rank and 
file by his bearing.’ 7 

A day later the Ophir crossed 
the Line, heading south-west and 
drifting towards the coast of 
Brazil on the tortuous route of 
ships searching for wind. It 
would be a long voyage. 

Up on the poop the passengers 
lolied in their basket - chairs, 
‘seldom venturing beyond the 
shadow of the awning. Only 
Miss Lavery, in spite of the heat 
below, still stays in her cabin 
until noonday when the prisoners 
are gone from the main-deck. 
For one of her obvious circum- 
stances in life, she appears un- 
duly squeamish. The guards 
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in their heavy uniforms, red 
coats high to neck and blue 
trousers stuffed into top-boots, 
still pace to and fro under the 


burning sun before the barri- 


eade. Stirling insists upon no 
relaxation of vigilance. The 
tension on board seems to in- 
crease, aggravated by this op- 
pressive heat.’ 

Then on November 7th: ‘ Off 
Pernambuco. A night of absol- 
ute stillness and intensely hot. 
Woken suddenly after midnight 
by a pandemonium breaking 


out amidships—shouts and yells, 


followed by feet thudding on 
deck overhead. I flung on a 
coat and rushed up in time to 
see a party with lanterns going 
through the door of the barri- 
cade. The night being pitch 
black, overcast with no moon, 
I could only make out Stirling 
and some of the guard with him. 
But I could hear the hoarse 
voices of many of the convicts 
on deck, a place where they 
had no business to be at this 
hour. 

‘Then Major Neville, his uni- 
form cape over his night-shirt, 
dashed up from below, and 
passing me went down through 
the barricade unaccompanied. 
Penrose followed carrying a 
pistol. He called out more of 
the guard who tumbled out of 
their quarters half-dressed but 
carrying their muskets. Al- 
though I could hear shouts and 
skirmishing on the main-deck, 
I could not see what was happen- 
ing. Then came two pistol 
shots, and Stirling’s voice shout- 
ing above the rest. Returning 
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below, I found the ladies in 
deshabille, collected in the saloon 
showing great agitation but being 
reassured by Miss Lavery, who 
was the only one who kept her 
head. 


‘By breakfast time we knew 


how serious the attempt at 
mutiny had been. For all Stir- 
ling’s precautions, the convicts 
had coerced the guards at the 
hatchways, and gaining the deck 
had overcome some of the sailors 
of the watch with the intention 
of seizing the ship and sailing it 
to the coast of Brazil, now close 
to the westward. It appears 
that the man who organised this 
outbreak so well was Lubbock. 
‘Now Stirling says that this 
is exactly what he expected— 
but the danger is ever present 
on a transport where the con- 
victs outnumber the ship’s com- 
pany by three to one. He has 
locked the ringleaders in the 


Then, on 1ith November: 
‘The ship is steering south-east, 
running at 5 knots, the prisoners 
subdued, the ringleaders still in 


irons, and the total number 
confined below and likely to 
remain there until we get far 
from any land. 

‘November 20th: Hum in 
the rigging of rising wind. We 
are doing 7 knots today, and 
steering east-south-east. Any 


hope of calling at the Cape of 
Good Hope dashed by the Cap- 
tain’s announcement to the con- 
trary this morning.’ | 

The Ophir could not put in to 


IV. 
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cells, chained some to the ring- 
bolts on the ship’s sides, and 
clapped many of the rest into 
irons. He has doubled the 
guard, but says he does not 
trust the soldiers, insisting that 
they are almost as bad as the 
fellows they are guarding, and 
so poor is their pay scarcely one 
who cannot be bribed, as he 
does not doubt happened now. 
The prisoners sometimes smuggle 
aboard a little money or a few 
treasures, secreting them about 
their persons, given them by 
broken - hearted parents and 
relations on departure. 

‘It seems that we have been 
sailing unawares on a powder- 
magazine which has been liable 
to blow up at any time. Every- 
one will be thankful to get to 
port, not least the Surgeon who 
says he will be glad to get this 
lot of convicts safely discharged 
in Van Diemen’s Land.’ 


the Cape because she was a 


convict transport; and now 
hastening to her port of destina- 
tion with all possible speed, her 
human cargo battened down, 
day after day she drove south- 
east towards the ‘ Fortieth par- — 
allel of latitude, there to swing 
and run the easting down. For 
they were at the wind’s will, 
and sought the paths of its con- 
stancy, sweeping unhindered« 
round the globe over’ these 
lonely southern seas.’ 

Thomas’s entry for November 
27th runs: ‘ Somewhere off the 
island of Tristan da Acunha. 
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No sight of any other ship for 
many days, only the sea-birds— 
boobys, petrels, sea - curlews, 
molyhawks, kittiwakes, boat- 
swain-birds, and sometimes alba- 
tross—follow the ship. We are 
running under a cloud of canvas, 
carrying royals. Wind strong. 
Yesterday’s run was 202 miles 
from noon to noon.’ 

And so the Ophir sped on- 
wards at increasing speed, until 
on December 9th: ‘We are 
about half-way between the Cape 
and the Islands of St Paul and 
New Amsterdam. Stirling at 
_ breakfast this morning said that 
if we. wished to see a spectacle 
of convict correction we were to 
be on deck at 9.30. But since 
the sight might offend the ladies 
he suggested they remain below 
deck. Miss Lavery rose in 
distress from the table when he 

finished by saying that Lubbock, 
the ringleader of the munity, 
was to receive punishment. 

‘I went up onto the poop. 
After the usual Inspection, the 


sailors pulled forward an up-. 


right wooden box which had 
been lashed to the foremast 
since the beginning of the voyage. 
Then two soldiers came up from 
below escorting Lubbock be- 
tween them, wearing the heavy 
iron fetters round his ankles, 
the chain held up by a thong 
tied round his. waist. The 
guards opened the door in the 
side of the box and shoved the 
prisoner into it quickly and 
Stirling padlocked the door. 
The contrivance was scarcely 
the width of the man’s shoulders 
but high enough for him to 
stand erect in it, although he 
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could neither bend nor turn. 
Three holes had been bored in 
the door about the height of 
his face for breathing through, 
and there was a gap of an inch 
or two below the door. It was 
like a strong coffin set on end, 
and for a moment I thought 
they were going to cast the poor 
fellow overboard in it then and 
there. But the sailors led a 
stout lanyard from the yard- 
arm and fastened it to the 
ring-bolt on top of the box. 
Then the soldiers under Stirling’s 
direction hoisted in onto the rail 
and adjusted the length of the 
rope before swinging it over- 
board. 

‘The yard-arm, projecting 
over the side, trailed the box 
well away from the ship, and 
the rope was of a length that on 
an even keel its bottom touched 
the surface of the sea. But as 
the ship rolled it was submerged 


beneath the passing wave. Then 


we rolled back again and the box 
rose high, swinging to the ship’s 
rail with the water pouring 
from below the door, only to 
sway out and down again as we 
heeled over. Above the roar of 
the wind and the sough of the 
sea we heard the man cry out, 
then he became silent and I 
wondered if he was drowned. 
However, after half-an-hour the 
box was drawn on board again, 
the door opened, and the man 
fell out on deck still breathing. 
Apparently this is one of the — 
usual methods of correction in 
extreme cases. 

* December 10th : Miss Lavery 
is ill. She will not have the 
Surgeon visit her.’ 
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On 28th January, when the 
Ophir had been one hundred and 
forty-seven days at sea, the blue 
peaks of an island rose above 
the horizon right ahead. They 
had made their landfall on the 
Tasmanian western coast. Turn- 
ing south-east, and keeping the 
forested shores in sight on their 
port bow, they sailed round the 
island and up into the calm deep 
waters of the Derwent estuary, 
there to drop anchor at what 
had been called ‘ that melting- 
pot of wickedness, that univer- 
sity of burglary ’ which was the 
penal settlement of Hobart 
Town. They had sailed from 
autumn into spring, and now it 
was high summer in these south- 
ern latitudes, the Derwent blaz- 
ing blue, and the mountains 
surrounding the harbour veiled 
in a blue haze of heat. 

Because she was a prison ship 
the Ophir lay off-shore, and the 


passengers were not allowed 


disembark until the following 
day, when Thomas ©. makes 
the final entry in his journal. 
‘This morning the official 
visitors came on board—His 
Excellency, the Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land with his aide, 
the Principal Superintendent of 
Convicts, the Colonial Surgeon, 
and two clerks in attendance. 
The party went to the Captain’s 


cabin where they examined the 


log-book of the voyage in which 
is entered the list of the prisoners, 
their offences during transit, and 
the punishments inflicted. Then 
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Stirling produced the Black Book 
for official scrutiny. 

‘ After this we watched the 
prisoners, washed and shaved 
and dressed in their shore uni- 
forms of grey fustian and stiff- 
peaked caps, walk aft one by one 
as the roll was called. Almost 
the last man to be summoned 
was the ex-troop-sergeant, Lub- 
bock, walking slowly between 
two guards. 

‘ And now, before going ashore | 
where my parents await my — 
arrival at the jetty, I must put 
down what has come out at last, 
that which the Surgeon has con- 
cealed, the reason for the first 
outbreak by Lubbock and Stir- 
ling’s unnecessary harshness 
with the man, followed by the 
insubordination of one, a trained 
soldier accustomed all his life to 
discipline and the administra- 
tion of it. It has been on 
account of a woman. 

‘ Before the official party were 
down the ship’s side into their 
waiting barge, it was all about 
the ship, how when interrogated, 
Lubbock admitted his offences 
and stated that it had been 
because the Surgeon Superin- 
tendent had made advances to 
his wife who was travelling on 
the transport as a passenger 
incognita under the name of 
Miss Lavery. They say that, 
following the inquiry, the Gov- 
ernor has recommended lenience 
in the case of Lubbock because 
of the extenuating circum- 
stances.’ 


V. 
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THE silence felt feather light. 
It hung about the room. I did 
not fear it, for I felt confident of 
approval. The editor had the 
eight-page newspaper spread out 
upon his desk, while his critical, 
experienced eye ran up and down 
the columns. He had been 
away for a week, and had left 
his ‘ Weekly News’ in the hands 
of the printing manager, and in 
mine. Unfortunately my hands 
were still those of an ignorant 
apprentice, and they had for- 
gotten to remind my head of 
‘how little they knew. So, with 
the sublime confidence of the 
foolish, I stood proudly by while 
the editor examined his paper. 
He had no need to read through 
the two leading articles, for he 
had written them before he left. 

Mr Andrews sighed. I found 
the silence, thus broken, had 
lost some of its quality of 
lightness. A sheet turned, then, 
more to himself than to me, the 
editor murmured : 

‘“T suppose I must blame 
myself.” 

I had been mistaken. The 
silence was a heavy silence. It 
rolled over me, depressing and 
deflating. 

remember I pointed 
out the difficulties you might 
meet ? ” 

Mr Andrews.” My 
voice was charged with respect. 

remember I pointed 
out how to avoid them ? ”’ 
“Yes, Mr Andrews.”’ 
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‘* Well, you met them. But 
you didn’t avoid them.” 

‘* No, Mr Andrews.”’ 

‘When I was your age I 
was with the ‘ Glasgow Herald,’ 
and I’d have had my ears boxed 
for this sort of thing.” 

Yes, Mr Andrews.”’ 

The editor looked up wistfully 
at my ears. Then, as was his 
way, he suddenly changed his 
manner. 

out,’ he said, “ go out 
and see what old Mallows has 
picked up recently. He hasn’t 
been in for a long time, and I 
can’t think why.” 

I went. Mr Mallows lived 
alone in a little corrugated-iron 
house on a rocky hillside. His 
hideous shack stood on a ridge 
of grey boulders. Sometimes 
when the sun shone white upon 
it, the iron shimmered so that it 
looked almost transparent, like 
a silver web. Mr Mallows him- 
self was, in fact, spider-like. 
He was tiny, and wore faded, 
nondescript clothes. His back 
was slightly bent, his hair was 
white and long, and his hands 
were small and folded, as a 
child’s hands. His movements | 
were spider-wise too. Sudden 
dartings here and there, abrupt 
halts, scuttlings, climbings and 
hangings. A ladder stood per- 
petually propped against the 
house; for Mr Mallows dearly 
loved the view from his roof, and 
spent a lot of time up there. He 
sang songs from the top of his 
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corrugated - iron box, and I 
suspected that he _ said his 
prayers there too. 

On several of my visits I was 
invited to join him on his roof, 
and once I developed his happy- 
go-lucky attitude towards the 
rickety gutters, I too was able 
to appreciate the deep blues, 
mauves and violet greys of the 
distant mountains and plains. 
Nearby, ridged and humped, lay 
kopjes and crags. Far, then far, 
far away, brooded nameless 
ranges and solitary mountains. 
Mr Mallows’s favourite was a 
group that took the outline of 
a recumbent woman. He swore 
that she, his love, trailed her 
locks in the Zambezi River two 
hundred miles away. 

How Mr Mallows supported 
himself, no one quite under- 
stood. He simply lived. He 
painted, badly. He sang, and 
he collected cacti, euphorbias, 
cycads, orchids and various 
plants classed under the vague 
term ‘ succulents.’ The terrain 
upon which his house and garden 
were created was well suited to 
this type of gardening. Euphor- 
bias thrived in the pockets of 
sandy soil. Cactus appreciated 
the rocky, well-drained terraces. 
The few trees were successful 
hosts to the orchids, the creepers 
and wispy, weird lichens that he 
collected all over the Rhodesias 
and Mozambique. There were 
plants with thick fleshy leaves. 
There were others with tiny 
fragile fingers outlined in drop- 
lets of hoarded water. There 
were plants that had spikes, and 
others that bore fruit. There 
were some that flowered once in 
ten years, some that never did, 
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and some that became moon- 
struck phantoms of loveliness by 
night. There were round prickly 
sponges, and things with long, 
trailing, sad-seeming arms. And 
there were soul-less grey-green 
cacti that multiplied their pieces 
and sheltered puff-adders. I 
remember, too, minute shrinking 
fronds of a sensitive plant that 
seemed almost human. 

Many of Mr Mallows’s treasures 
were commonplace. Some were 
rare. Grouped together as they 
were, they might have made the 
beginnings of a national garden, 
and I believe that that was the 
ambition at the back of the old 
man’s mind. 

But, suddenly, Mr Mallows 
went blind. He had suffered 
from inoperable cataract of both 
eyes for some time, and of course 
his age made matters worse. 
The whole town was distressed 
to hear the news, not least 
Mr Andrews, for my editor had 
developed a great affection for 
Mallows. He had watched his 
garden grow, and had usually 
been the first man to see any 
new addition to the collection 


of plants. 
For a short time after his 
blindness overtook him, Mr 


Mallows continued to bring us 
news of his acquisitions. Our 
paper frequently carried a para- 
graph, giving the _ botanical 
classification, the habits and 
appearance of a Mallows’s plant. 
But the old _ fellow’s visits 
became infrequent, and then 
stopped altogether. So did his 
messages. He sent no thrilling 
information of a new arrival, no 
elated confirmation that some- 
thing had flowered at last. So 
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it was not altogether a surprise 
when Mr Andrews said : 

“Get out and see how my 
friend Mallows is.” 

As an editor, he was obeying 
his trained instinct to seek out 
news. As a reasonable human 
being he was putting my ears 
out of reach of his itching fingers. 
- Following the sandy track 

which led to his retreat, I drove 
the six miles out to Mr Mallows’s 
kopje. Leaving the car parked 
under a _ wild fig-tree—that 
great, grey spreading tree which 
is so unlike its Mediterranean 
cousin—I walked up the rise. 
There was a queer quietness 
and a strangely desolate air 
about the place. I was rather 
shocked. Surprised, too, to 
realise that I had not been out 
here for over six months. As I 
panted uphill I looked about, 
bewildered. It did not seem to 
be the same place at all. The 
orderly appearance of a deliber- 
ately planned wild garden had 
vanished. Instead, there were 
weeds, weeds and grasses, and 
over all lay an air of decay and 
utter neglect. A night-flowering 
cactus had been pulled from 
its natural stone home, and 
sprawled, crinkling and dying. 
No piece dug its fingers into 
soil where it might re-establish 
itself. Pincushion plants stood 
on their heads, with their roots 
withered. As I neared the 
- house a large blue-headed lizard 
whipped across the path, then, 
inflating its throat, stared evilly 


back at me over its scaly 
shoulder. ‘“ How eerie!” I 
thought. ‘‘ I wonder if the old 
fellow is at home.” And then 


T eaught sight of him. 
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He was sitting, quite still, on 
a wicker-chair on his verandah. 
A handkerchief was spread over 
his head, and his chin rested on 
his breast, which rose and fell 
steadily. He was asleep. I 
looked about me once more. 
Only the views and lights and 
colours of the distance seemed 
unaltered. The foreground was 
an unbelievable sight of change 
and desolation. Obviously the 
African servant who looked after 
Mr Mallows was now emptying 


his dust- and rubbish-bins from 


the high stilts of the verandah ; 
for where once had been tidy 
beds, there now existed a mal- 
odorous heap of refuse. <A 
whirlwind ? A pack of vandals ? 
What had destroyed the garden ? 
Anyone who has grown cacti 
will know how ready they are to 
live, how quick to propagate 
themselves, and how reluctant 
to die away. I started slowly to 
climb the ant-eaten steps on to 
the verandah. As I reached the 
top, there was a loud tttpppkkk 
— goooly-goooly. <A _ straggly, 
white turkey staggered to its 
feet, stiffened itself, fluffed out 
its feathers and bore down 
upon me. Terrified, I called 
out : 

‘Oh! Mr Mallows!”’ 

The turkey’s warning had 
disturbed my host. Starting 
up, he turned his head and said : 

“It’s quite all right. Just 
keep still.” 

My legs were rigid, though my 
instincts shrieked at me to run 
away. The beastly bird, main- 
taining its intimidating manner, 
passed slowly in front of me. Its 
wing-tips seratched and hissed 
across the verandah boards, and 
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its head seemed to become 
stained with the wildest colours. 


“Tt’s lonely. That’s all!” 
comforted Mallows. 
Are turkeys capable of 


feeling lonely ?”’ I asked scepti- 
cally. The sound of our voices 
brought the bird to a stop. It 
ceased its gyrations, let out 
«a high-pitched peek, and then 
curtsied or something. It sat 
down quite gracefully, and cast 
a benevolent glance upon me. 
I hastened forward to shake 
Mr Mallows’s. hand. 

‘It’s you, is he stated 
simply. ‘‘ How good of you to 
come!” And he said it in such a 
way that I felt that I had simply 
lived for that moment. We 
exchanged trivial news. Part 
of me discussed the peculiarities 
of turkeys, while my eyes strayed 
over the despoiled hillside. I 
decided to hold my tongue on 
the subject of plants. Suddenly 
the man asked : 

‘Would you like to climb 


the roof for the view? It’s as 
magnificent as usual.” 

| 
stuttered. 

‘‘ Alone, of course!” He 
laughed lightly. ‘‘One thing 


about being blind is that I don’t 
have to go scrambling about to 
see views. I can see them at 
any time, from anywhere.”? And 
he tapped his head. 

I climbed the ladder, and 
skittered along the galvanised 
drain-pipe. Resting where the 
roof flattened out on to the 
verandah, I gazed down across 
the valleys. How enriching it 
was to stare away into the 
spaces! How ill-equipped it left 
one for the of streets and the 
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close-ups of town life! My host 
felt his way down the verandah 
steps. 

What’s it like up there? 
he called presently. | 

Wonderful!” I shouted 
down. ‘I’ve just seen a great 
big rock sticking up like an 
opal. I’ve never seen it before.” 

take my _ advice,” 
said my companion, ‘‘ whenever 
you’re sick of things, or find 
life troublesome, you climb a 
roof and gaze about. Look at 


mountains. They can change 


your point of view about almost 
anything.’”’ He let me look my 
fill, but even from that angle I 
could not alter my opinien 
about the deterioration of the 
garden. I was just wondering 
whether it was safe for me to 
return to the office, when 
Mallows called out : 

‘* What about my garden ? ”’ 

With great deliberation I put 
one foot after the other on the 
ladder. 


“Er... your garden?” I 
parried. ‘‘ Well, I was just 
thinking that I ought to get 


back to town now. By the way, 
Mr Andrews sent you his good 
wishes.”’ 

My companion sounded crest- 
fallen. 

** Couldn’t you walk round the 
garden with me before you go? 
I want to show you a stapelia. 
Quite common really, but rather 
interesting.”” Mr Mallows was 
blind. He was old. Like the 
turkey which now ran little 
races against itself at his side, 
he was lonely. There was only 
one thing to do. 

‘Where is the stapelia? ”’ 
I asked, trying to keep my voice 
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normal. In answer, Mallows 
called loudly : 


January! January! Where 
is that boy January ? ”’ | 

The black servant came round 

the side of the house with the 
unexpectedness of early rains. 

** Here he is!’ I said. 


The old man spoke to his 


African in the servant’s own 
language. He asked him to 
give him an arm down the stony 
path, and te help him to reach 
the flower that attracted flies. 
We went straight to a dry 


‘* Do you see a brown spotted 
thing there?’’ Mallows asked 
me. I did, fortunately. 

“Well, that’s one of the 
stapelias, and every young 
Rhodesian should know his own 
plants.” 

As my old friend described 
other flowers of the same family 
—ochre yellows, browns, and 
purples, spotted and streaked in 


strange patterns, and of their 


use of flies instead of bees as 
pollinating agents, I put my 
hand up to my nose. There was 
a strong and revolting odour, 
and it came from the flower 
itself. 

fascinating,” I com- 
mented with genuine interest. 
‘‘ But what an appalling smell 
it has.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mallows 
crossly. ‘‘Oh, no! I thought 
you might have been different 
about flowers. But you’re just 
like all the rest. Why do 
people want sweet-peas and roses 
and pansies? All the flowers 
that are easy to love because 
they have sweet scents, and 
eolours and appearance. All 
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the flowers with charm and grace, 
and poise and drawing-room 
manners. The pretty things 
that cram into vases like their 
human counterparts. So many 
humans have charm. I’m sick 
of charm. I like the funny 
people, the shy people, the queer 
nervous people who stand about 
awkwardly. Have you _ ever 
noticed what happens when that 
kind of person smiles? The 
beauty of the smile is sharp and 


sudden and full of reward. It 


is a radiance, and you’re left 
feeling that you’re prepared to 
wait moments, years, for another 
smile like it. Of course a 
stapelia hasn’t got a pleasant 
smell. But think of its guts to 
go on flowering and trying where 
none of your ordinary flowers 
would grow. Now you under- 
stand why I like these prickly, 
unconventional things.”’ 

sorry,’’ I added humbly. 
‘* IT do like the gentler flowers.”’ 
At once my aged companion 
stretched out a hand. 

‘* Don’t apologise! Of course 
you like your flowers. It’s right 
that you should. It just happens 
to be my point of view about the 
distribution of love.” 

His outburst seemed to have 
shamed him, for he abruptly 
changed the subject. I was very 
relieved that he spoke no more 
about his plants, because, for the 
life of me, I could not see much 
left to admire. We walked 
back to the house, and there I 


left Mallows, with the turkey 


lying at his feet and its eyes 
closed as though in prayer. 


‘* Well!” said the editor on 
my return. ‘Is it a Sabi Star 
or a fungus or what ? ”’ 
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It’s a stapelia,’”’ I answered. 

stapelia!’’ snorted Mr 
Andrews. “ That’s not new. I 
wrote that up two years ago.” 

I went on to tell of what I had 
seen, and my employer listened 
keenly as I described the state 
of affairs. 

“Are you sure?” he pro- 
tested, in his your-ears-should- 
be-boxed manner. ‘‘ Next week 
Ill find some pretext to go out 
and visit the old fellow and see 
for myself.” 


The following weekend I re- 
minded Mr Andrews. of his 
intention. He had not forgotten. 
He went the day after his 
weekly paper came out. He was 
bound to be surprised, but, I 
ealculated, he would probably 
react as I had done: regret the 
state of the garden, but conclude 
that its loss was unavoidable. 
Old age has not the energy to 
pursue details. And a garden 
is full of detail. Blindness 
inevitably means missing the 
changes and the withdrawal of 
supervision over those who carry 
out your orders. Still, it was a 
sad finish to a display that 
Nature and Man had created. 

One look at the editor’s face 
when he returned was enough to 
tell me that he did not share my 
resignation at the inevitability 
of the ending. Though I write of 
his firmness now, Mr Andrews 
was a very gentle man at heart, 
and his anger was rarely roused. 
But on that particular day he 
was terribly angry. 

“You were right!’ he 
stormed, ‘‘ the whole thing has 
gone to bits. But—but the old 
man doesn’t realise the fact. He 
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thinks it’s all there, just as it 
always was. He talked about 
the red-hot pokers, and that 
Amatongas creeper, and that 
thing he grew from a seed picked 
up on the Beira sands. You 
know! That pod that had 
floated with the current all the 
way from the Seychelles Islands.” 

** Yes,”’ I murmured timidly. 

‘“‘ I tried to break the news to 
him tactfully, but either Mallows 
wouldn’t listen, or I couldn't 
tell him, but nothing happened.”’ 

** And then?” 

‘** Then I got hold of that boy 
called July or something, and 
asked him what the devil had 
happened. And do you know 
what he said ? ” 

“No!” I said, awestruck. 

‘* Tt’s terrible! It’s theft. He 
said that a couple of people 
had been going out there and 
helping themselves to the best 
plants. Sometimes the plants 
are destroyed by the thieves not 
knowing how to lift them.”’ 

“No!” I chimed, like a 
monotonous clock. 

“Stop saying no!” raved 
Mr Andrews. ‘ And the worst 
offender has been Mallows’s 


neighbour. His best friend, 
mark you. What can one do 
about it?” 


An answer was not expected 
of me. 

‘“T don’t know whether to 
get the police to do anything. 
A man’s best friend... and 
it’s hard to identify plants if 
they’ve been stolen. Not like 


silver teaspoons with hallmarks 
and monograms and that sort of 
thing.’’ Mr Andrews thought for 
a moment before saying sadly : 
“What kind of mentality 
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could let a man steal from a 
blind old saint like that? I 
can’t bear to think about it.” 

“Well, don’t!” I  rashly 
suggested. The editor looked 
eoldly at me, and obviously 
regretted having treated me 
> as an equal. Realising the 
importance of a man’s dignity 
(particularly to himself) [ quickly 
assumed the pose of abject un- 
enlightened feminity. It worked, 
for Mr Andrews carried on. 

‘“‘T have a plan. We’ll make 
a regular practice of going out 
every Friday to see how Mallows 
is getting on. That -should 
prevent any further pilfering. 
And I’m going to put a para- 
graph into the paper, and see if 
I ean shock some people into 
shame.” 

The ‘ Weekly News’ always 
came out on Thursdays. On 
Wednesday night, as the editor 
put his paper ‘to bed,’ he 
seemed brisk and pleased with 
himself, Pulling proofs off the 
galleys for last-minute correc- 
tions, I came across the promised 
paragraph. Mr Andrews had 
been. tactful, clever. His notice 
took the form of an appeal for 
the formation of a park of cacti. 
He suggested that Mallows’s 
ground, which had already 
proved so suitable, should be set 
apart for this purpose. He 
proposed a paid supervisor, with 
Mallows remaining as guide and 
inspirer. Finally, he gave a list 
of the plants to which Mallows 
had introduced him over the past 
' two years, and asked that owners 
of such plants should send them 
to the old man. 

Next morning Mr Andrews 
said to me: 
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‘* Take a copy of the ‘ Weekly 
News’ out to old Mallows, and 
read what I have said about him. 
This has been his dream for a 
long time, and I’m sure he’ll be 
very happy. Tell him to expect 
me out for a talk on Sunday.” 

The editor’s vivid excitement 

had communicated itself to me. 
With a sense of pilgrimage I 
wound my way up the razor-edge 
path. I thought: ‘In time 
these forlorn spaces will be 
filled, and the mess over there 
will be straightened out. Africa 
will send specimens of all her 
strange plants, and perhaps 
some can be collected from 
Madagascar and from the Canary 
Islands. And Mr Mallows’s 
heart and love will be the 
shrine.’ Then I got up to the 
brave old man. As usual (but 
invariably satisfying) his greet- 
ing made me feel precious. 

**T can’t get up!” he chuckled. 
Look why!” 

The turkey lay at his feet, 
with its creamy blue-bubble 
neck stretched across his boots. 
He opened his jacket. A dark- 
blue bird with white spots 
crouched on his lap. | 

“This guinea - fowl’s been 
sick,”’ he said, ‘* but it’s got the 
urge to live, and is getting on 
well.” 

Naturally I was impressed, 
and charmed. Would you not 
have been too? I got down to 
business. But something was 
wrong. Instead of Mallows over- 
flowing with gratitude, or burst- 
int with zeal, he merely said 


flatly : 
“Oh. How imaginative of 
Andrews. But he’s vears too 


late. Besides,’ he added for- 
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lornly, ‘“‘I’m not sure that I 


want all those plants back 
again.”’ 
Back again?” I gasped. 


Then thought: ‘ But he doesn’t 
know his plants have mostly 
gone. I must be careful what 
I say.’ | 

‘** No—er—hem. Shall I tell 
you a secret insisted Mallows. 
“A deep, deep secret that you 
ean think about only after I’m 
dead.”’ 

** If you want to tell it.”’ 

‘Well, it’s this. I had a 
wonderful garden, as you know. 
And I loved it. Lots of people 
used to come out here to see all 
the things I had. Then my 
sight began to fail, and the 
garden didn’t get the attention 
it needed. I sometimes trod on 
my little plants. Think of it! 
I once fell over a cycad that was 
probably growing when Cleo- 
patra was queen of Egypt. 
Then I began to netice that some 
days I could see quite well, and 
other days I couldn’t see any- 
thing. So I knew I was going 
blind. And then a couple of 
visitors began breaking off bits 
and pieces of my plants when 
they thought I wasn’t looking 
straight at them. So I just 
decided to go blind at once. 
That meant that the people, and 
my neighbour in particular, had 
time to root out the plants 
properly. Most of the time I 
can’t see, and that’s the truth. 
But I don’t mind. In my 
imagination I can still see my 
garden, and it’s always full of 
flowers, no matter what the 
season. And now people come 
to see me, not my plants.” 
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It was out. 
my feelings. 

‘* But how dreadful of anyone 
to steal your plants.” 

Mallows mused: ‘“‘Do you 
think it was really stealing ? 
Or was it reverence, do you 
think? Reverence for plant. 
life, and the desire to save it 
from neglect, or lack of apprecia- 
tion inevitable with my blind- 
ness? That’s just my point of 
view, of course. I can still see 
things as a faint blur sometimes, 
and I can distinguish between 
lightness and darkness.” 

I was overcome by pity. 

‘* You don’t want the garden 
then ? ” | 

“No, I don’t. The majority 
of my plants are in good hands, 
and I’m quite happy to know 
that. A sense of possession 
under present circumstances 
would be selfish. Tell Andrews, 
kindly, that I want to be left in 
peace.” 

Rising, I took his hand to say 
good-bye. Briefly he held mine 
and said slyly : 

“No more chances for you to 
be offensive about my aloes.” 

The editor was shut up in 
his own room when I returned to 
town. I knew better than to 
disturb him. However, he him- 
self suddenly appeared at the — 
door. His hair was ruffled, his 
eyes large and strange. 

“ You’re back!” he 
claimed unnecessarily. 
in. Mr Francis is here.” 

Now Mr Francis, the magis- 
trate, was a friend and golfing 
companion of Mr Andrews, so I 
did not attach much importance 
to his visit. I said good morning 


I had to express 


ex- 
Come 
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to him, then looked inquisitively 
at my editor. He spoke first. 

‘* Mr Francis has just told me 
something which rather alters 
the plan about old Mallows.”’ 

‘* Yes,” the magistrate picked 
up the story. ‘ About . his 
plants, and the stealing, and 
that old rogue. He’s been 
pinching plants for years, from 
all over the place.”’ 

“TIT said I thought it was 
criminal,”’ I remarked politely. 

Francis went on: ‘*‘ Wicked old 
thing that he is. He took aloes 
from the Victoria Falls, from 
private gardens and public parks; 
and you know, he once helped 
himself to the orchids colleeted 
by a Portuguese Commandant 
m Mozambique. It was lucky 
for the old lad that the Portu- 
guese such _ beautiful 
manners. He said something 
about the orchids suffering from 
neglect, and the Commandant 
begged him to take anything 
else he needed. Of course, 
gardeners are at it all the time— 
snooping plants from each other 
I mean.” 

I shook my head. This is, I 
believe, fitting behaviour in front 
of magistrates. | 

‘* And now he is stealing from 
his best friend.” 

Well, he did,” continued 
Mr Francis, “and that old 
scoundrel January was as bad 
a8 his master. Between you 
and me, I’ve given the neighbour 
the hint that he can gradually 
collect back his own property.” 

My throat felt dry. 

“Who stole from whom?” 
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looked at me shamefacedly, 


then enlightened me. 

‘* My notice has brought this 
all to ight. Apparently Mallows 
and his boy January have been 
‘lifting ’ plants for years. Mr 
Francis knows him well. It 
seems that the wretched things 
are now returning to their right- 
ful owners. Everybody has been 
too decent to denounce the old 
man. But at least,” he com- 
forted himself, ‘‘ at least that’s 
all in the past. Mallows needn’t 
know that his beauty has been 
snatched away again.”’ 

“But he distinguish 
between light and darkness,”’ I 
said lamely. : 

** What’s that got to do with 
it?” 

Nothing,” I replied. It’s 
just a point of view, I suppose.” 

Anyway,’ said the magistrate 
briskly, ‘“‘ how did you find the 
old fox today ? ”’ 

It was hard to answer, ti I 
felt so suddenly sad, so stricken 
by surprise. 

‘* He’s well, I think. I found 
him happy with a turkey and a 
sick guinea-fowl.”’ 

The two men looked at me 
sharply. An upsetting thought 
seemed to strike the magistrate. 

“Oh, my God! Don’t say 


he’s started stealing poultry 
now.” 
‘Stealing ? Or cherishing ? ”’ 


asked the editor abruptly. 

And suddenly it was revealed 
to me that Mr Andrews had 
been as blind as old Mallows— 
but in one eye only. 
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BY BRIGADIER M. C. A. HEN NIKER, C.B.E., D.8.0., M.C, 


At SEA, 
lst February 1955. 


DEAR ‘ MAGA,’ 


This is written from the 
deck of a troopship in the Red 
Sea. It is not too hot. The 
sea is like glass; and apart from 
a throbbing vibration from the 
engines there is no motion what- 
ever. It is twelve noon; the 
sun is wherever it should be at 
this time and place ; and, left to 
myself, I should now have-a 
noggin before luncheon. 

But all that has been denied. 
Why? Some inscrutable Fate ? 
Some exacting V.I.P.? Or some 
painful internal complaint? No; 
not even a Lenten vow; for 
Lent is still far off. The reason 
that keeps me at the ink-pot is 
a Young Officer; a 2nd-Lieuten- 
ant,no more. He is in charge of 
a draft of soldiers and is hard 
put to keep them interested and 
occupied. He has asked me to 
give his men a lecture. I, too, 
in my day have ‘ conducted’ a 
draft. The young man has 
problems that I remember well. 
Thank God I do not have them 
still ! 

‘What do you want me to 
give a lecture about ?”’ I asked. 

* Oh, anything, sir,’ he re- 
plied. ‘“* And can you do it 
tomorrow at ten-thirty A.M. ? ”’ 
I told him I would think 

about it. I am thinking now. 
Thinking in ink, so to speak. 


Now, seriously ; what shall I 
lecture about ? Let us get down 
to it methodically. There are 
three possible kinds of lecture 
in a troopship. 

First, there is the straight- 
forward instructional lecture. 
How to read a map; how to lay 
a field-gun; how to clear the 
mines from a minefield; how 
to do anything that the audience 
might have to do in battle— 
these men are all Gunners. | 
This sort of lecture is much in 
demand outward bound. Then, 
the soldiery are all sailing for 
the unknown, in Malaya, Korea, 
East Africa, or Hong Kong. 
Ignorant people often complain 
that the British soldier is bored 
by his professional duties. Not 
at all. The British soldier is a 
very shrewd person. He knows 
as well as anyone that if you 
know your job, and if all your 
comrades know theirs, you do 
not get ‘beaten up’ by the 
opposition — bandits, terrorists, 
Mau Mau or what have you. If 
you all know your jobs you 
‘beat up’ the opposition instead, 
which is much better value. The 
British soldier, outward bound, 
is therefore fertile soil in which 
to plant professional seeds of 
instruction. He listens intently, 
and asks intelligent questions 
at the end. 

Homeward bound, however, 


things different. Many 
of the soldiers are _ finishing 
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their service, either Regular or 
National Service. The problems 
that face them are not military 
problems but civilian ones. 
Besides, after three years abroad 
they are probably pretty hot 
stuff at their professional duties. 
They reckon — often quite 
rightly—that they know from 
practical experience as much as 
the lecturer. So this kind of 
lecture, the straightforward in- 
structional lesson, is not on. 
The next kind of lecture 
might be described as the ‘ im- 
proving the mind’ kind of 
lecture. It involves telling in 
simple English the great truths 
that learned people tell to 
learned audiences: The British 
Way of Life; Christianity 


versus Communism ; The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation ; 
all that sort of thing. 


Equally, 
in this category, come lectures 
on the countries and places 
seen from the troopship: Aden, 
Malta, Portugal, and so on. If 
you choose a good subject the 
soldiery will be interested. But 
you have to know your subject 
very well; for there is often 
some enthusiast present who 
holds strong views, or who is an 
expert in some way. You also 
have to be good at putting it 
across. It is a difficult kind of 
lecture to give; and I reject it 
on the grounds of insufficient 
time for preparation. 

‘The third kind is known as an 
‘Interest Lecture.’ The lecturer 
merely tells the soldiery about 
some subject with which he is 
familiar regardless of its military, 
moral or educational value. 
This is much the best kind for 
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tomorrow. There is only one 
question to answer: What do 
you know, that the soldiery do 
not, and which will interest 
them? Having answered that 
question, you can begin. — 

Well, now. What do I know 
that the soldiery do not know ? 
First of all, I know what the 
Army was like before most of 
the audience was born. Half 
the soldiers in the Army today 
are National Service soldiers ; 
that is, they are probably under 
twenty or twenty-one. About a 
quarter of the Army today is 
what are known as three-year 
Regulars; that is, again, very 
young. There may be a few ‘ old 
sweats,’ but twenty-two years’ 
service, even, is less than thirty 
years. So I might take for my 
subject: ‘The Army Thirty 
Years Ago.’ (Note.-—Remember 
to invite any man with twenty- 
five years’, Or more, service to 
put up his hand. This will put 
the audience into the right 
humour. What you might call 
a coo-er !’ frame of mind.) 


Once, in a public library, I 
saw a book that told the reader 
how to speak in public. It 
contained two excellent rules. 
The first was to write out in long- 
hand one’s opening sentence. 
The second was to write out in 
long-hand the last sentence. 
That makes beginning and 
ending much easier. The book 
wisely pointed out that the 
sentence to finish the lecture 
need not depend on the last 
few points in the lecture itself. 
By making it quite independent 
the speaker can always bring 
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his talk to an end whenever he 
wishes. If everyone falls asleep 
he need not struggle to the 
bitter end. One simple ending 
is: ‘ That’s all I have to say. 
Are there any questions ? ’ 
Similarly, a simple beginning is : 
‘I don’t want to keep you 
very long; but I thought it 
might interest you to hear,’ and 
sO On. 

One might improve on these 
two sentences; but as a last 
resource I shall rely upon them. 

The next thing to decide is 
how to fill up the middle. That 
is fairly straightforward ; there 
are so many differences between 
the Army then and now. The 
first is brought about by National 
Service. Thirty years ago there 
was no National Service. Every- 
one who joined the Army in 
those days did so because he 
liked it. No. It would be truer 
to say ‘ because he thought he’d 
like it.’ A few, when they got 
in, found they did not like it at 
all. In those days a soldier who 
did not like it could get out by 
buying his discharge. I forget 
the rules exactly, but a trained 
soldier had to pay about £100 
for his discharge. If he were 
only partly trained he could get 
out for less. 

Very few soldiers did buy 
themselves out, but occasionally 
their parents did. I remember 
when I was in the Training 
Battalion receiving a letter from 
a sorrowing father. He com- 
plained how his John ‘ had gone 
for a soldier,’ and could he buy 
him out? The Company Ser- 


geant-Major, or someone in the 
office, typed a reply for my 
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signature ; and I signed without 
reading it carefully. The reply 
explained that ‘ his John’ could 
be bought out for £30 if the 
money were paid before Ist 
May; for £60 before 1st August; 
or for £100 thereafter. (I forget 
the exact dates and figures, but 
that was the gist of it.) On 
30th April a registered envelope 
containing £30 arrived. I sum- 
moned the soldier. I can see 
him now standing before the 
office table: peaked cap with 
the flat top ironed like a top- 
hat, so that the nap of the cloth 
lay the same way, spirally round 
it; jacket buttoned up to the 
neck with polished brass buttons; 
leather bandolier shining as 
only leather can (he was a 
driver—I suppose I should say 
today ‘horse driver’ to dis- 
tinguish him from a motor 
transport driver) ; breeches with 
pipe-clayed strappings; black 
boots, puttees and spurs. The 
tapes of his puttees, wound 
round his ankles, were pipe- 
clayed like his strappings. He 
had a pink face and dark eyes. 
He was most indignant. 

But, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t 
want to leave.”’ 

I explained the rules from the 
copy of the ‘ King’s Regulations’ 
which the Company Sergeant- 
Major had put before me, open 
at the page. The lad was under 
twenty-one years of age; and 
for £30 his parent or guardian 
could buy him out if he had not 
completed three months’ service; 
that is before Ist May. It was 
as plain as day. 

But, sir,’ ehipped in the 
soldier, ‘‘ I completed my three 


- 
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months on Ist April, not Ist 
May.”’ 

This put the cat among the 
pigeons. Everyone fumbled with 
documents, except the soldier 
who stood rigidly to attention 
with mirth ill concealed behind 
his large eyes. 


‘March him out,” I ordered ;, 


and the C.8S.M. did what was 
necessary. 

‘** What the hell do we do now, 
Sergeant-Major ?’’ I demanded. 

What had happened was easy 
to understand. Someone in the 
office had made a mistake in 
typing the original letter to the 
. parent. He should have been 
told to pay before 1st April, not 
lst May. Now everything was 
in a muddle. (a) The money 
was £10 short; (0) the man did 
not want to leave; and (c) even 
if the money had been correct, 
the man would have simply 
walked to the Recruiting Office 
in the town and come back by 
tea-time. 

The Sergeant- Major looked 
again at the parent’s letter. 

‘Comes from Stockton-on- 
Tees,” he remarked gloomily. 
“Tf he lived a bit closer, sir, it 
might be possible to see him.” 

‘‘It might still be possible to 
telephone,”’ I thought. ‘‘ Let’s 
send him a wire asking him to 
telephone at midday, reversing 
the charge,’’ I said. 

This we did; and at midday 
a very angry north-countryman 
blazed at me down the wire. He 
would see me next morning. 
He would see the Colonel. He 
would see the Secretary of State. 
He would see... but I eut 
him off. 
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Right-o,” I-said. shall 
look forward to your visit to- 
morrow.” 

Next day he arrived. He was 
one of the bull-dog breed; a 
hard-headed, independent, forth- 
right type with an outdoor look 
about him. A builder or yeo- 
man farmer, I thought. He was 
very angry. He had brought 
the boy up proper; his Mum 
was right proud of him. And 
now what had happened? He 
had gone for a—soldier. 

‘* Have you spoken to him ? ”’ 
I asked. 

He had not, so I sent for the 
lad. In he came. Left, right, 
left. Halt! (A flourish as he 
put his whip under his arm and 
saluted. ) 

“Now; my iad,” said. 
‘Your father wants to buy 
you out of the Army; and 
you say you do not want to 
leave. What are we going to 
do about it? ” | 

‘‘There’s £10 short in the 
money,’’ temporised the soldier, 
with a suspicion of a grin on his 
face. 

‘* Never mind the money,” I 
said. ‘‘ We can probably get 
over that somehow. When you 
leave the Army what will you 
dat 

The soldier told us he would 
enlist again. I could see no 
point in keeping him in the 
office and dismissed him. Again 
the flourish as he saluted and 
the soldier-like march from the 
room. 

The father, meanwhile, was 
visibly impressed. 

‘* The lad looks quite healthy 
and happy,”’ I remarked ; and 
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he’s doing very well. It seems 
rather a pity to upset him.”’ 

Tt do,’’ admitted the father. 

His resolve had weakened and 
presently he took his £30 back. 
He evidently had no conception 
of what the Regular Army stood 
for, nor how it looked after 
its men. The ‘lad’ is today a 
respected member of the Old 
Comrades’ Association. Today 
also everyone knows about the 
Army. 


Another change in the Army 


- in thirty years is the manner of 
recruitment of the officers. To- 
day everyone goes into the 
ranks; and some, after testing 
and training, are chosen as 
officers. Any man who becomes 
an officer today might say to 
his men: ‘I am an _ officer 
because I deserve to be. You 
are not officers, because you 
are not fit to be.’ (Of course he 
does not say anything so out- 
rageous; but there would be 
more than a shadow of truth 
in it if he did.) Thirty years 
ago, the officer could not con- 
ceive any such thought. <A 
few men—some of outstanding 
ability—did, in fact, claw their 
way from the ranks and have 
since risen to posts of great dis- 
tinction. But for the most part 
the officers were officers because 
of ‘some old Chinese custom.’ 
Their fathers had been able 
to afford the education that 
enabled them to pass an Entrance 
Examination — and there was 
little State aid in those days. 
Secondly, their fathers had paid 
heavy fees for their sons to go 
to Woolwich or Sandhurst. I 
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believe it cost a civilian parent 
(Service parents got a reduction) 
about £500 in fees alone to send 
a boy to the Shop in 1925. 

I do not say this was neces- 
sarily a good plan, nor would 
it be possible today to return to 
it. But there was something to 
be said for it. 

In the first place the taxpayer 
was saved alot of money. Today 
the State maintains Sandhurst 
entirely. The cadets get paid 
for being there. In theory, at 
least, and to a large degree in 
practice, a boy, once he becomes 
a cadet, is off his parents’ hands 
financially. The State also 
maintains Welbeck College, at 
which the sons of needy parents 
can receive a free education— 
and a jolly good one too—from 
the State school -leaving age. 
They are specially prepared to 
go to Sandhurst to become 
officers in the technical corps of 
the Army. All this is necessary 
today to produce good officers ; 
but it costs the taxpayer money. 

Secondly, when the officer 
alrived in his regiment or corps 
thirty years ago, no one realised 
better than he did how much less 
he knew about soldiering than 
the soldiers did. Today, an 
officer arriving from a cadet 
training unit may well find in 
his troop two or three men who 
were in the same call-up with 
himself at the training regiment. 
The one has proved himself fit 
for training as an officer and has 
received special training accord- 
ingly. The others have remained 
in the rut. The young officer 


today, therefore, is not only the 
same age or older than his men, 
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but he also knows more about the 
job. Thirty years ago this was 
not so. Many of the soldiers of 
1925 had been in the Army at 
the tail-end of World War I. 
Nearly all the N.C.O.s had war 
experience. The young officer, 
arriving from Woolwich or Sand- 
hurst, was automatically put 
into a recruit squad. With this 
he marched on the parade- 
ground, or he bumped round the 
riding-school with the recruits. 
It would be absurd for the 
National Service officer to do 
this today ; but thirty years ago 
everyone, including the young 
officer himself, agreed that the 
trained soldiers knew more than 
the fledgeling, and this treatment 
was accepted accordingly. 

I should never recommend a 
return to the old principle. I 
have a son myself, and I could 
not afford to spend on him what 
my parents had to spend on me 
(relatively, of course, bearing 
in mind the changed power of 
the £). I am thankful that if he 
wants to be a soldier he will 
have to stake his claim with the 
others. Still, the old plan, in 
its day, was not without merit. 

Another great change in the 
Army is the disappearance of the 
horse. The horse was ‘a strong 
bond between officer and man. 
Many soldiers take an interest 
in their vehicles today; but 
the interest cannot be compared 
with the actual love a man had 
for his horse. The horse 
depended on him. It gave 
visible proof of its gratitude ; 
and the man depended on it. 

Occasionally, of course, you 
got a bad horse, a real devil ; 
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but he was just as likely to kick 
the Colonel as the Trumpeter. 

The horse was a subject that 
both officer and soldier could 
discuss on equal terms. You 
did not need a technician to tell 
you whether he was in running 
order or not. You had but to 
look at him. He was fat, or 
fit, or thin. His coat was 
healthy or staring or hidebound. 
Just by pulling off his rug and 
walking him round the stable- 
vard you could tell whether all 
was well or not. The Veterinary 
Officer and the Farrier, of course, 
played their part; but it was a 
part more easily comprehended 
than that of the fitter today. 

Everyone had to know the 
names of the horses as well as the 
men. It was of equal importance 
to everyone whether Workman 
wanted a bit less oats, or Watteau 
another blanket. The opinion 
of the soldier who actually 
looked after Workman or Wat- 
teau (or both) was an important 
factor in the case. 

An officer might own a race- 
horse and keep it in the stables. 
When it was entered for a race 
everyone knew whether it was 
likely to win or not. And all 
the soldiers who watched the 
race on a Saturday afternoon 
would discuss in a well-instructed 
manner whether the officer had 
ridden him properly or not. 

Of course it would be futile to 
have horses now. Their day 
has gone; but they gave to the 
Army in their day many things 
that were good. 


Thirty years ago trooping, 
that is the movement of troops 
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to or from the United Kingdom, 
was only done in the winter. In 
about June or July an officer in 
a regiment, such as the Royal 
Artillery, or a corps, such as the 
Royal Engineers, would receive 
a letter from the Adjutant- 
General’s Branch of the War 
Office. It warned him for em- 
barkation in the coming ‘ troop- 
ing season ’ for service abroad— 
probably India or Egypt. 

It seems almost unbelievable 
today, but in those days the 
same officer would soon receive 
a letter from a firm in London, 
saying that if he (the officer) 
did not want to go abroad the 
firm knew of another officer 
who was prepared to go instead 
for a consideration. Quite large 
sums were paid in this way. I 
remember how in 1934 I received 
a letter from the firm in London. 
I was in India at the time, and 
the letter asked if I were willing 
to serve on in India for two more 
years in place of another officer 
who wished to delay his posting 
for two years. Three hundred 
pounds was suggested as an 
inducement. I did not accept, 
but no one would have thought 
the worse of me if I had. 

Exchanges, as these operations 
were called, also occurred among 
the other ranks. As for officers, 
so for the soldiers a list would 
appear on the Company Notice- 
board in the summer, warning 
certain N.C.O.s and men for 
foreign service in the coming 
trooping season. The notice 
usually invited anyone who 
did not want to serve abroad 
to report his name in_ the 
company office. Equally those 
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who wanted to go abroad and 
who had not been detailed might 
report. My recollection is that 
there were always a few men 
who had not been detailed for 
foreign service who wanted to 
go. Exchanges were easily made. 
I do not think that money 
changed hands; and I am 
certain that no third party took 
a ‘ rake-off.’ 

Cavalry regiments and _in- 
fantry battalions went abroad 
complete, and often stayed 
abroad for many years. In- © 
dividual officers and men might | 
be changed between the battalion 
at home and the one abroad ; 
but many officers and men 
remained abroad from choice 
for-ten years and more. The 
normal foreign tour for an 
officer or soldier was five years, 
though it was often more. My 
own first foreign tour lasted six 
years. Today it is three years 
only ; and I have not heard of 
exchanges. 

Another remarkable thing 
about the Army thirty years 
ago was the way that it was not 
done for the officers to work in 
the afternoon. The N.C.O.s did 
the work instead. I suppose it 
might be said that for 10s. 4d. 
a day—a 2nd-Lieutenant’s pay 
in 1926 and less than a dustman’s 
today—you could not be ex- 
pected to do more than a half- 
day’s work. Of course during 
manceuvres, or if one of his 
men was in trouble, every officer 
did what was required, day or 
night; and always the orderly 
officer was present and did his 
statutory duties. The Adjutant 
and Quartermaster were probably 
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busy too. But my own recollec- 
tion of the winter months is 
that I regarded myself as badly 
treated if I failed to get three 
days’ hunting a week, and per- 
haps a half-day’s shooting. At 
the same time I often played 
games with the soldiers and 
watched a football match on a 
Wednesday or Saturday after- 
noon. The N.C.O.s did all the 
rest, and fine men they became 
doing it.. 

Today the Army would not 
function on this basis. It is all 
much more professional than it 
was; everyone works harder ; 
and it is more occupied. But 
thirty years ago the officer who 
was keen had plenty of time to 
think. Perhaps our Generals in 
World War II.—and there were 
many good Generals—profited 
by this time at their disposal. 
Perhaps they spent it more 
wisely than if they had been 
in barracks. It is an open 
question. 


Thirty years ago the League 
of Nations looked like promoting 
eternal peace. Lots of young 
ofticers—and soldiers too—were 
rather envious of their elders 
who had seen what a war was 
really like. In 1931 I attended 
«a North-West Frontier war on 
leave myself ; and in 1933, when 
the company I was in was sent 
with a column to quell the 
Mohmands, a sergeant came to 
me begging to be allowed to go 
too. The Major had detailed 
him to do some job at the base. 
This would have kept him out 
of the area of operations, and he 
was broken-hearted. Somehow 
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I prevailed upon the Major to 
change his mind; and _ the 
sergeant was very grateful. I 
can well imagine the same today. 
The reason for this is not far 
to seek. There has been no 
change in the quality of the men, 
nor in their loyalty and devotion 
to duty. It is in the nature of 
war that the change has come. 
Today, National Service and 
the three-year Regular Engage- 
ment have ensured a_ good 
reserve of trained men in the 
Country. Thirty years ago the 
Reserve consisted almost en- 
tirely of Regulars who had 
completed six or seven years 
with the Colours and _ were 
relegated to the Reserve, to 
complete twelve years from the 
date of enlistment. Every year, 
in those days, there were a lot 
of men who did not want to go 
to the Reserve. They wanted 
to remain with the Colours, but 
had to go to the Reserve to 
keep up its numbers. No such 
necessity exists today. Any 
soldier who is fit and efficient, 
and who wants to remain with 
the Colours, is almost certain 
to be allowed to do so. It might 
not be possible to discover the 
number of men who, in 1925, 
were sent to the Reserve against 
their wishes. I should guess 
that it must have been about the 
same as the number of men who, 
today, elect to soldier on to 
twenty-two years. The con- 
ditions of service show a great 
improvement here. 


I doubt if a comparison of 
rates of pay is valuable. Prices 
have changed, and tastes have 
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changed too. In any event no 
one soldiers for money. Soldier- 
ing is a way of life. Some men 


like it; «nd some men do not 
like it. 
The soldier himself has 


changed much less than most 
people think. I remember being 
told over twenty years ago by 
a Regimental Sergeant - Major 
that only the scum of the earth 
were joining the Army. That 
could not have been true; for 
those men today are the pillars 
of the Army, the Warrant 
Officers and senior N.C.O.s, all 
splendid men. It has always 
been popular to regard the new 
entrant as inferior to his fore- 
father. My own experience tells 
me that the British soldier has 
changed very little. He is still 
loyal, tolerant, enduring and, 
by those who understand him, 
extremely easily led. If Lord 
Roberts came back today, the 
soldiers would still call him 
‘Bobs’; and he would have 
them all eating out of his hand, 
just as he did over half a century 


ago. 


That, therefore, must be the 
basis of my talk to the soldiery 
tomorrow. I have a title for the 


talk, and a first sentence with a 
caveat about any ‘ old sweats’ 
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in the audience. I have ten 
points to elaborate. Then I 
have my last sentence. I am 
certain the soldiers will be in- 
terested ; and at four minutes 
per point I can go from four to 
forty minutes according to taste. 
Perhaps I shall change the order 
of batting, and I[ shall certainly 
vary the wording. I shall have 
to see how it goes. 

Now it is time for luncheon. 
I have been saved the price of a 
gin—they are cheap, by the 
way, at sea—and I shall sleep 
this afternoon, because there is 
nothing else to do at sea. 
Perhaps the Army has _ not 
changed so much after all! 


Yours ever, 
M. C. A. H. 


PS.—I have just finished my 
talk. Though I say so who 
should not, it was a great 
suecess. Even the Troop Ser- 
geant-Major said, ‘“‘ That was 
very nice, sir.’ And a subaltern 
from another troop deck spying, 
as one might at the gallops of a 
rival stable, has asked me to 
repeat the dose for his men 
tomorrow. I think I shall give 
him this letter and leave him 
to do it himself. I am sure the 
Army has not really changed. 
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THE PASSING OF OLD KING KOOTENAY. 3 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


ALL this happened shortly 
after World War I., when most 
of us had not been home very 
long. Since then conditions in 
British Columbia have changed, 
and I had almost forgotten the 
incident when, quite recently, I 
ran into Joe Templeton on the 
©.P.R. Ferry steamer leaving 
Vancouver City for Nanaimo. 
We had not met since the days 
of the great Porcupine gold 
rush, and we had a good deal to 
recall. Did I remember the old 
grizzly in the Kootenays ? 


Flowing into Kootenay Lake, 
not many miles from Nelson 
City, the Merrywater comes 
down from the high hills, clear 
as crystal but characteristically 
green from the glaciers. On the 
banks of the Merrywater, Joe 
Templeton and I had built our 
eabin and were clearing the 
ground for an apple-ranch— 
that is, dynamiting the rocks 
and tree-roots, then picking up 
the bits. Twelve miles up the 
river, Billy Ordish had been 
established some years, living 
his lynx-like life and washing 
out enough yellow dust to meet 
his needs. It was seldom we 
saw him except in the spring 
and fall, when he broke his 
journey to Nelson and generally 
put in a night with us coming 
and going. 

One evening early that summer 
we were surprised to see his red 


canoe coming down the river. 


This was out of order, and we 


naturally wondered what brought 
him. He knelt in the waist of 
the canoe and in the bows sat 
his dog, a big mongrel bull- 
terrier-wolf-hound well able to 
look after itself and I would say 
as cold as charity. It barked as 
soon as it saw us On the bank and 
Joe said: ‘It’s Billy all right. 
Probably been burnt out. I 
saw fires in his direction from 
the ridge four days ago.” But 
it soon came to light that Billy 


‘had not been burnt out; he 


had been scared out. 

As he joined us we noticed a 
queer hunched look about him, 
and he was even more hobo- 
looking than usual. There was 
a darting nervousness in his 
eyes like a man who has been 
too long on the spree, and he 
seemed to be nursing his right 
arm. 

‘* Boys,”’ he said, as we reached 
the cabin, “I know you'll 
think I’m ’way off, but I’m all 
right. I’ve been badly scared 
and I admit it, but I want you 
to understand I’m not bughouse. 
I’m as sane as I ever was, and 
that’s saying enough to show 
I’ve not been dreaming. Give 
me some strong coffee, sweet 
as you like, start 
telling you.” 

As he sipped it he looked 
from one to the other of us in a 
searching kind of way, as though 
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trying to read in our faces 
whether we would believe what 
he was going to say. Both of us 
felt a bit awkward, but after a 
while he seemed satisfied ; then 
suddenly he jerked back his 
right sleeve and exposed two 
deep-blue gashes just below the 
elbow. They were partly healed 
and looked clean and healthy, 
but I haven’t much stomach for 
that kind of thing, and the sight 
of those wounds made me gasp. 

That’s bear,’’ said Billy, put- 
ting back his sleeve. ‘ Grizzly 
bear at that. I’ve been mixed 
up with him well over a fort- 
night, though I’ve lost count of 
dates. This morning I had to 
quit—couldn’t stick another day 
of 

He searched our faces again, 
and again seemed satisfied. He 
sat with his hands between his 
knees, stooping forward while 
he talked. “It’s a kind of a 
queer story which may not seem 
to register at every point,’’ he 
went on, “‘ but I’ve been a sick 
man and I’m mixed up on a few 
points. 

‘* I saw bear-marks round the 
cabin one morning when I came 
out of the woods, and the goat 
was on the roof. It was a big 
bear, and Dagoe—my dog there 
—didn’t like the smell of it, but 
it never occurred to me it might 
be a grizzly, black bears being 
as common as rabbits, and some 
of them near the size of grizzly. 
But their characters are different, 
as you know. 

‘Searching round found 
there had been a cub with her 
—mother and cub—and when 
it came to entering the cabin 
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the door was standing ajar. 
That old bear had leant against 
it from outside and carried the 
whole framework inward. 

‘““They’d been inside and 
fairly played Old Harry. They’d 
emptied a whole hogshead of 
molasses and eaten the whole 
of my last baking of bread, in 
fact made a clean sweep of the 
larder. 

“ Naturally I felt a bit sore, so 
I took the rifle and had a good 
look round in case they’d carried 
something out and dropped it 
on the way, as a mischievous 
bear often does. What I found 
was the cub, blown up like a 
little barrel and completely un- 
able to waddle farther. He had 
his head tucked under a windfall 
like an ostrich, but his hind- 
quarters were stuck out and > 
conspicuous enough, so I took 
him by the scruff of the neck 
and carried him into the cabin. 
Of course he had his mouth 
wide open, trying to bite and 
scratch, so I dropped him into 
an empty tin drum I had for 
oddments and jammed down the 
lid. I knew Grizzly Franklin 
was in the neighbourhood and 
might give me a few dollars for 
him, but particularly I wanted 
him as a kind of a live bait for 
the old bear, as naturally no 
good could come of having her 
butting around. 

‘* Having repaired the door I 
placed the drum in the open 
across the clearing opposite the 
window, and sat well back inside, 
the rifle ready. It was not long 
before she came lumbering out 
of the bush and stood at the 
edge, sniffing for the cub, who 
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was scratching and whimpering 
inside the drum. The sight of 
her kind of took me aback ; for 
she was a grizzly all right, a 
big one, and she stood there 
swinging her massive head and 
shoulders from side to side. 
Naturally I wanted to be dead 
sure with my first shot, and 
meantime she came quickly over, 
upset the drum and raked out 
the cub. She seemed to grunt 
something to him and he dived 
straight for the bush, the fright 
having brought him back to 
normal. The old bear stood 
a moment staring savagely to- 
wards the cabin, and I bowled 
her over. She fell on her side 
and never moved after. 


** Well, that was that. I slung 


the carcass up between two 
trees to skin it, and all the time 
I was at work old Dagoe was 
prowling near, growling, his hair 
on end, jus’ as though there was 
still another bear around. And 
there was! Suddenly Dagoe 
gave an awful yell of warning, 
and I turned round just in time 


to see something towering over . 


me. It must have come out of 
the bush at terrible speed, for 
there was no sound till it reared 
up behind me. Then I felt a 
jolt, and saw about ten thousand 
stars as he knocked me out. 
‘‘There was no telling how 
long I lay there, but I seemed to 
see daylight long before I came 
properly round, then bit by bit 
things took shape, though every 
time I tried to stand up I fell 
down again. Dagoe was gone 
and I never saw him till on my 
way here this morning, so he 
must have been clean scared out, 
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and I don’t wonder. I reckoned 
the second bear had hit me on. 
the head; for I knew I was 
suffering from concussion and, 
unless I wanted to lose my 
sight, the best thing was to lay 
up in the dark. I calculate that 
after hitting me the bear kind of 
clawed my arm, probably with 
Dagoe worrying his heels; for 
the ground was torn up all 
round and the goat still on the 
roof. Probably the bear ended 
up by chasing Dagoe through 
the woods, and I thought at 
the time that it had carried him 
off. 

‘Well, that’s about as far 
as the story goes,” Billy began 
to wind up, though there was 
still a good deal more to tell. 
‘* Nothing was very clear after 
it. I lay on my bunk most day 
and night, groping round for 
what grub I needed. Once I 
had to go down to the creek to 
fill the bucket, and that was a 
bit of a nightmare. It must 
have taken a good deal of the 
day, and when I got back there 
wasn’t much left in the bucket. 
I thought I was going to die, 
but during sane moments I 
kept on daubing my arm with 
tar ointment which worked well, 
till at length I began to feel 
better, and was slowly able to 
set things shipshape. But be- 
lieve me, the nights were fair 
hell, because every night that 
durned bear came back, sniffing 
and grunting and sometimes 
roaring. I’d fastened the door 
inside, but once or twice I 
thought he was going to lift the 
roof clean off, and soon as I 
heard him I'd fire that 
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direction, which kept him at 
arm’s length, otherwise I’m sure 
he’d have got me. 

‘“That’s what I don’t under- 
stand,’ said Billy, scratching his 
forehead. ‘‘ The Indians reckon 
the male and female bear don’t 
live together after mating, and 
that’s what I’ve always thought. 
It don’t seem natural that they 
join up again after hibernating, 
when the cub would be running 
with the mother, but if that old 
bear wasn’t the she-bear’s mate 
what the devil was he doing 
butting in on an affair which 
didn’t concern him? Some of 
the older ones don’t den up 
rightly, and maybe they’d been 
prowling around together all 
winter, but that we don’t know. 
At any rate you can bet your 
bottom dollar he was the dead 
bear’s mate, savage at my having 
killed her. | 

‘* Well, this morning I hit out 
for here, leaving the goat still 
mostly on the roof and the 
grizzly hanging around. The 
carcass of the female still hung 
between the trees with the skin 
half off. A bobcat had done its 
best to gnaw her down from 
above, and the stink was awful. 
I was two miles down the creek 
when I found Dagoe waiting 
on a point for me, and he 
seemed no end glad to see me, 
though I don’t think mueh of 
the way he’d left me to it all 
that time. Anyway, he may 
have saved my life—there ain’t 
no way of telling, and here we 
are, not much the worse though 


assuredly none the better. Ive 
been up against it and no 
mistake.”’ 
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Assuredly he had—and he 
was a long way from being a 
normal man even now. What 
he wanted us to do was to send 
for Grizzly Franklin, who was 
working at the time near Nelson ; 
so I wrote a longish letter to 
him explaining matters, and we 
sent it through by one of the 
railway men, while meantime 
Joe and I were doing our best 
to nurse Billy Ordish back to 
normal. 

Grizzly Franklin turned up a 
couple of days later, and his eyes 
shone when the three of us told 
him the full story. He had all 
his kit in his canoe with him, 
enough for a pack-train, and he 
said that the sooner we set out 
for Billy’s place the better. ‘‘A 
real rogue bear is generally 
easy meat,’’ said he; ‘ usually 
they’ve come down from away 
back, and they aren’t so cautious 
as those which have sprung from 
stock brought up to know man’s 
ways.” | 

His job these days was to 
‘take ’em alive,’ as the saying 
goes ; for live animals are worth 
more than dead ones, though he 
himself admitted that so far not 
many adult grizzlies had been 
taken alive and lived. Those 
in captivity were usually taken 
as cubs—generally the mother 
killed in her winter den, when 
she’s too stupid to fight, and 
the cubs lifted. Taking an adult 
grizzly alive did not leave much 
margin for errors, but Franklin 
reckoned that any animal on 
earth could be taken if you 
went the right way about it. 
At all events he was prepared to 
pay Joe and me liberally if we 
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would go along and help him, 
and we did not feel like turning 
down such an offer. 

We got old Sally Lung, a 
squaw who did housework down 
at the ranches, to come and 
_ look after Billy Ordish, as she 


was house trained and a good 
and Franklin got four 


cook, 
other Indians to take his kit up 
the creek and dump it at Billy’s 
landing - stage. So when the 
three of us, Franklin, Joe and I, 
arrived there that same after- 
noon, everything we needed was 
within eighty yards of Billy’s 
door. 

The goat jumped on the roof 
as soon as she saw us mounting 
the rocky path, Franklin leading, 
his rifle unslung. I remember 
the procession well, my first 
real bear hunt, and I can clearly 
see the back view of our leader. 
If ever I set eyes on a hard- 
bitten, leather - skinned,  sun- 
dried strip of humanity, that 
strip was Grizzly Franklin. He 
gave one the impression of a 
steel spring, tensed and ready 
to shoot off into space if any- 
thing touched him. He was a 
small man, with scarcely a blade 
of hair on his face or head, which 
was a mass of bony protrusions 
that looked like forcing their 
way through his tightly drawn 
parchment skin. He spoke in a 
low, husky whisper which was 
always convincing. His eyes 
were small and far apart, and 
one saw behind their humorous 
twinkle that alertness and in- 
dependence which are the pre- 
dominant charm of men of his 
stamp (I got that from a 
50-cent novel my granddaughter 
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is reading). He told me that 
as a youth he was a wolf-hunter 
for the Government of Manitoba, 
and later was Forestry Commis- 
sion cougar-hunter on Vancouver 
Island. Then he joined an 
Expedition and _ they 
returned with a ship-load of 
polar bears, walruses and seals. 
They’re easy,’ added Franklin, 
“and I’ve taken adult black 
bears and cougars and a lot of | 
others, but only two adult 
grizzly. They’re different,” he 
emphasised; then explained: 
‘To begin with, the grizzly has 
a brain, and if you give him too 
rough a handling will fret and 
refuse food, so he won't live in 
captivity. Some take to it 
naturally, but it’s best to get 
them as cubs, and let them grow 
up to cage life. Then again the 
grizzly’s the strongest fur-coated 
animal in the world, and he 
knows how to use his strength. 
You look at a grizzly’s forearms 
when you're skinning one, and 
you no longer wonder how he 
ean throw a horse and rider 
clean into the air. The muscles 
and guiders are like steel bands 
—they’d take the edge off a 
hacksaw. Another thing is, it’s 
not only catching your grizzly, 
but there’s the journey after 
you’ve taken him. Most of 
them range a long way back and 
if you break his spirit he won't 
live.”’ 

It was near sunset aS we 


mounted to Billy’s clearing, and 


as we looked round Franklin 
whispered : ‘‘ We won’t stay 
here longer than we need. We'll 
make camp the other side and 


farther down the creek.”’ The 
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stench from the dead female 


strung up between the trees was. 


frightful, though, in addition to 
the bobeat gnawing from above, 
wolves or coyotes had pretty 
well stripped the lower portion. 
We were moving towards the 
door when suddenly Franklin 
stopped dead and gripped his 
rifle. He was looking all round, 
and he pointed to something on 
the ground with the toe of his 
moceasin. ‘* Look at that,’ said 
he, ‘“ Fresh enough, isn’t it ? ”’ 
He was grinning from ear to 
ear. 

Joe and I stooped to look. It 
was the oblong tread of a big 
grizzly in the sand, distinct from 
that of a black bear by the 
pronounced claw-marks and the 
deep bar across the heel. It was 
so fresh that a_ half-squashed 
beetle was still trying to scramble 
out of the impression with its 
uninjured half, but the squashed 
half refused to follow. Joe 
whistled, and the three of us 
stood looking round. The air 
was electrical with the sensation 
that the big bear was quite 
close to us, watching, but 
presently Franklin waved im- 
patiently and turned towards 
the door. The grizzly had eaten 
a hole clean through the bottom 
of it, and grey hairs stuck to the 
gnawed splinters indicating that 
he had been in and out more 
than once. Joe pulled back the 
bolt and we looked in. 

I could feel cold shudders 
running up and down my spine. 
I swear the place smelt of grizzly, 
a smell which one knew by 
instinct was not particularly 
healthy. The she-bear may have 
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played the dickens with the 
place when she was there with 
her cub, but that could have 
been nothing to the chaos and 
disorder that now met us. 
Franklin was still standing at 
the door watchful and ready, 
but though his face was half 
turned away most of the time I 
knew he was not missing much. 
Flour, sugar, rice and maple 
syrup were spread over the floor 
in an unsavoury mess, the 
blankets and cooking-utensils 
were littered about, even the 
mirror lay glass-down on the 
floor. It might have been the 
work of an outsize wolverine. — 

‘“*] wouldn’t give much for 
the furnishings,’’ observed Joe, 
‘but the bees appear to be 
enjoying it.’’ There were scores 
of them flying in and out through 
the hole in the door, alighting 
on the floor to suck up the sugar 
and maple syrup. 

Don’t disturb them,” 
muttered Franklin. ‘ I’m try- 
ing to make out where they are 
coming from, and I think it’s 
from that dead rumpike over 
there. If so, we’re in luck’s 
way. Take a look, will you, 
Joe?” 

Joe went over and duly re- 
ported that the hive was in the 
roots of the stump. ‘ Good,” 
said Franklin. ‘‘ If there’s any 
honey in it that’s just what we 
want for bait. I’ve got plenty 
of maple syrup and molasses, 
but there’s nothing to equal 
honey—the natural bait for a 
bear.”’ 

He handed his rifle to Joe, 
and he and I went over to 
investigate. The hive was there 
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all right, and Franklin drew a 
bottle of whisky, hitherto con- 
cealed, from the top of his pack, 
mentioning that he had not 
invited us to have a stinger 
because the whisky was raw 
stuff in any case and, moreover, 
it was doped with opium. “A 
single tot of it would put you 
under for a week,” he added ; 
then he poured about a table- 
spoonful of it in through the 
hole by which the bees were 
coming and going, and the 
volatile reek of it completely 
overwhelmed the smell of the 
dead bear. 

We watched the bees falling 
on their backs as they flew in 
and out till we had to clear the 
drunks from the entrance to 
keep the passage- way open. 
After about ten minutes of this 
Franklin put his foot against 
the top of the stump, and the 
rotten trunk broke clean away 
at the roots, revealing a great 
globe of honey, the size of a 
football, which we lifted intact 
and put in Billy’s bucket. | 

It was getting properly dark 
now, and as the shadows 
deepened we felt it was time to 
get out. Franklin put about a 
third of the honey into Billy’s 
wash-basin and left the rest in 
the bucket, saying we would 
take it along with us. The 
basin he placed among the 
wreckage on the floor. 

I had my rifle slung over one 
shoulder while Joe had only a 
.450 automatic at his belt, so 
Franklin told me to watch while 
he and Joe set to work on the 
door. Having strengthened the 
jamb, Franklin produced some 
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six-inch spikes from. the assort- 
ment in his pack and they 
proceeded to notch stout cedar 
stakes over the hole the grizzly 
had made. I did not understand 
the object of it; for any grizzly 
would have torn the stakes away 
within two minutes, but it was 
no time to ask questions. 

‘*Come on,” said Franklin, 
their job done, and we went out, 
carrying the bucket and fasten- 
ing the door behind us. As we 
turned towards the descent to 
the creek, Franklin whispered : 
‘* Don’t shoot unless you have to, 
then shoot to kill.”’ 

We gained the creek unevent- 
fully, Franklin’s kit still piled 
up on the rocks, then we took 
the canoe down-stream and 
landed about a quarter of a mile 
lower down. Mounting by a 
deer-path we made camp on 
a small open terrace looking 
straight up the valley with an 
unobstructed view of Billy’s 
cabin, just distinguishable in the 
gloom. Joe and I were hungry, 
and began getting a meal as 
silently as we could, while 
Franklin sat on a rock nearby 
munching nuts and raisins which 
he kept in his tunic pocket. No 
one could call him an indulgent 
man, for he munched these at 
intervals during the day, not 
troubling much with regular 
meals. I took him a dish of 
pork and beans and some coffee, 
but he wanted only the coffee. 

** Don’t eat much when I’m 
on a job,” said he. ‘‘ When 
you’ve finished, come over here 
and help me listen.’’ It was 
getting chilly, so Joe and I 
took our sleeping-bags over to 
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where he was and dossed down 
for the night alongside him. 

As I say, we had not been 
back very long after a long spell 
overseas, and that was a time 
when a man appreciated things 
at home, for it comes back new 
to him. So I well remember the 
scents afloat that night, coming 
from the balsams, the 
miles upon miles of dew-drenched 
forests, from the glaciers and 
the lakes, and from the patches 
of bush being burnt for fruit- 
ranches probably miles away. 
These were the scents of home, 
and between us Franklin sat 
on his boulder, his rifle across 
his knees, for he was taking 
no risks. That man - hunting 
grizzly might realise by now 
that man was hunting him, and 
he probably would not take 
kindly to the change-over. In 
any case you can bet Franklin 
knew what he was about, and 
he was still listening. What he 
wanted was a grizzly alive, not 
a dead one. 

I had probably slept about an 
hour when I was wakened by 
Franklin stooping over me. I 
could see his bald head between 
me and the stars, reflecting the 
moonlight like a dinner-plate. 
The moon was near full. 

“He’s there!” Franklin 
whispered. ‘ Listen — isn’t it 
the sweetest music ? ”’ 

I sat up listening with both 
ears, but for a time could hear 
only the rush of the creek far 
below. Then I heard a thud 
across the valley from the direc- 
tion of Billy’s cabin, followed by 
the splintering of wood. 

‘** He’s tearing the stakes away 
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from the hole in the door,” said 
Franklin, and, half asleep, I 
answered: ‘* Well, you didn’t 
expect them to keep him out, 
did you?” 

Franklin laughed. ‘ No,’ he 
agreed, ‘‘ they were only there 
to make him think we were 
trying to keep him out, to make 
him believe there was still some- 
thing worth while on the other 
side of the door—the honey. 
Otherwise he might not have 
picked up the scent of it, or 
concluded it was not worth 
troubling with. A grizzly’s a 
creature with a brain, I tell 
you.”’ | 

‘What then?’ I asked. 
‘*Do you expect to use the 
cabin as a box-trap ? ”’ 

Man alive, he laughed 
back. ‘‘ We’re dealing with a 
grizzly, not a jack rabbit. He’d 
lift the roof clean off if there 
were no other way out.” 

He stood up and I heard more 
sounds of splintering from across 
the valley. As silence closed 
again Franklin said: ‘ All the 
same I do expect to use the cabin 
as @ box-trap,’’ then he strode 
away to his own sleeping-bag. 


Next morning we were astir 
in good time, and after breakfast 
the boss announced that we 
might as well go fishing, for the 
river was good now the lake was 
warmed up. So we fished till the 
sun was inclining towards the 
tops of the tall Douglases, then 
we took the canoe up to Billy’s 
landing. As we got out Franklin 
indicated the claw-marks of a 
bear in the soft bark of a poplar 
by the creek, and from the height 
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of the scratches we judged it 
would be our grizzly. 

‘So he leaves the record of 
his reach to scare smaller bears 
away,” grinned Franklin, ‘ but 
don’t you believe it, laddie! 
All male bears, large and small, 
scratch and bite tree-trunks as 
high as they can reach, but the 
females don’t do it. That’s 
significant. I don’t suppose a 
male bear is any more Puritan 
than any other male animal, 
and what more natural than 
that he should cuddle a tree- 
trunk when he hasn’t any missus 
to cuddle?”’ Then Franklin 
went away chuckling, leaving 
me to solve the riddle. 

The door of the cabin was of 
course closed and barred, but 
the bear had torn away the 
Stakes over the hole and tossed 
them aside. The honey had all 
been eaten, and the _ basin 
polished as it never had been 
since new. Franklin took the 
bucket we had brought with us 
containing the rest of the honey, 
and to it he added the contents 
of his bottle of hootch, pouring 
it slowly and stirring it well, 
till the alcoholic fumes nearly 
knocked us out. It reminded 
me of the stuff Aunt Peggy used 
to give us when we were kids 
and suffering from colds, till 
she learnt that my elder brother 
was taking cold too frequently. 
I believe rum was the basis— 
rum and honey and lemon and 
eggs dissolved whole, and my 
father used always to forget 
to shake the bottle, so he got 
mostly rum off the top. Anyway 
it seemed to me strong stuff in 


those days, strong enough for — 
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the memory of it to carry 
through all the years between. 

he yoffles that lot,’ said 
Franklin, ‘‘ he won’t know any- 
thing about it till he finds 
himself in New York City.” 
Then we set to work to nail 
more stakes over the hole in the 
sorely battered door. 

Down at the creek we went 
over Franklin’s kit, and I never 
saw a more formidable array 
in all-my life—brass collars and 
chains and a muzzle of thick 
leather. It made me realise 
what kind of a job we were in 
for—trussing up a grizzly—and 
I began to suffer from the jumps 
as soon as we were back across 
the river, sitting where Franklin 
had sat last night. As the blue 
shimmer over the trees began to 
deepen into purple the silence 
crept in on all sides, the noise of 
the rapids seeming to deepen it 
rather than break it. We sat in 
a row on the smooth rock seareely 
breathing, so intently were we 
listening; for Franklin had a 
notion that the bear would come > 
earlier than last night. “If 
not,” he added, “he'll come 
exactly the same time — 11.32 
P.M. A grizzly on the forage is 
always punctual. You can set 
your watch by him.” 

I have heard old woodsmen 
say that it is not a good thing 
to sit and listen when the 
forests are silent, and I believe 
it. You begin to imagine all 
kinds of noises until, when the 
real thing comes, you do not 
know whether it is real or not. 
So now and then Joe or I would 
hold up one finger, but Franklin 
would shake his head. We all 
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laughed when a flying squirrel 
alighted with a flop on Franklin’s 
bald pate and Joe jumped up 
exclaiming: ‘ That’s him any- 
way!” 

At eleven o’clock we drank 
strong coffee, and at 11.15 P.M. 
Franklin drew out his watch 
and remarked: He’s early !”’ 
Joe and I said simultaneously : 
“Did you hear him?” And the 
boss nodded. 

‘“He’s about the clearing,” 
he told us. “ But he hasn’t 
started to open up the hole in 
the door yet. Wish he would— 
ah, there we are!” | 

We listened with all our ears, 
and it came—the same sound 
as last night, the splintering of 
the stakes as he tore them away. 
Franklin rose. ‘‘ We’ll give him 
thirty minutes,’’ he added, “‘ then 
my advice is the same as before. 
Don’t shoot unless we have to; 
then, for heaven’s sake, shoot 
straight ! ”’ 

I was over the jitters and was 
deadly cool. So were all of us 
now the real thing was drawing 
near. We were still listening, 
and once Franklin said: ‘‘ He’s 
mopping up the honey all right, 
and here’s the moon. Luck’s 
with us all the way through, so 
come on, boys.” 

We pushed out the canoe, 
and very soon were mounting 
the steep pathway — Franklin 
leading, then Joe, then me, all 
of us with our firearms ready. 
It was brilliant moonlight, and 
the clearing looked as light as 
day. As we crossed it some 


night-scavenging bird flew from 


the carcass and passed through 
the branches screaming. We 
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listened near the door and heard 
the sound of deep breathing 


coming from within. It almost 
amounted to a snore. 
‘Drunk as a _ September 


hornet !’’ whispered Franklin— 
his natural voice was a whisper. 
‘* Helpless as a lame duck,” and 
without further ado he took out 
his flash-lamp and shone it 
through the hole. The great 
animal was on his side, his stern 
end towards us, a hillock of fur 
in the centre of the floor, 
heaving up and down in time 
with the snoring. The boss 
reached down Billy’s fishing-rod 
from its place under the eaves 
over our heads, and inserting it 
through the hole prodded the 
grizzly with the point time after 
time, but there was no response 
of any kind. The mountain of 
fur kept on steadily heaving up 
and down in time with that 
rasping snore. I can still recall 
it exactly, intake and outtake, 
regular as a machine, 

‘* Let’s get the kit up here 
quick as we can,’’ said Franklin. 

It took the three of us all our 
time to carry it up, and without 
much hesitation Franklin went 
in and dumped his load on the 
floor alongside the sleeping bear. 
all right, boys,’ said he 
in his normal voice. ‘‘ We can 
count on his being dead out, but 
I’ll just give him a final shot to 
save him from a hangover when 
he comes round.” He took a 
hypodermic syringe from his 
pocket and gave the animal a 
shot under the arm, then I 


lent him a hand with the 
harness while Joe stood by with 
a rifle—just in case. 
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It was a remarkable outtit, 
and first of all Franklin fitted 
what he called the boxing- 
gloves. They were thick leather 
mitts, chained together, for the 
animal’s feet, secured by brass 
collars which fitted closely round 
the ankles directly above the 
thickening of the paws. These, 
like all the other collars, were 
provided with neat little winches 
to tighten them to an exact fit. 
It was a heavy job getting them 
on and I admit I was not 
particularly enjoying it. Next 
came the muzzle, fitted to the 
heavy neck-collar by a chain, 
and there was a continuation 
of the harness by way of shoulder 
straps. To these the boxing- 
gloves, already in place, were 
fastened by more thin chains 
and hasps, so that nothing could 
get out of place. He could not 
so much as begin to rear up to 
free himself, not even before 
his hind paws were similarly 
encased in boxing-gloves and 
chained to his forepaws, which 
were already shackled to his 
shoulder harness. the 
whole outfit was a complete 
unit, immensely strong but 
not particularly cumbersome. I 
could see nothing about it to 
cause him unnecessary discom- 
fort, or by which he could injure 
himself, yet I repeat I did not 
like it. 

The experience left me with 
no wish to become a ‘ take ’em 
alive’ man; for they must 
accumulate a host of sad 
memories and regrets on which 
there is no going back. Most of 
us have scruples of some kind, 
and it takes a lot of justifving 


night. 
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—this selling of a wild animal’s 
freedom for so many dollars. 
Does it belong to any man to 
sell? We hold dominion over 
the animals because we need 
them in so many ways, food, 
clothing, and so on, but what we 
had done was not far removed | 
from other kinds of trafficking 
with which we would not have 
soiled our hands. I cannot 
explain just what it made me 
feel, trussing up that magnificent 
creature, chain by chain and 
link by link, after we had made 
him so drunk he could not stir 
a claw. He was as helpless as a 
kitten, and even Grizzly Frank- 
lin must have been feeling much 
as I was; for when the last 
buckle was fast, the last winch 
screwed tight, I saw him put 
his hand apologetically through 
the muzzle and grasp the bear’s 
great nose. ‘‘ Never mind, old 
man,’ said he, ‘‘ you won’t 
know much about it till you’re 
free in a den of your own, with 
plenty of good grub to the end 
of your days.” 

Yes,” said I, “but you'll 
have to dope him again to get 
him out of his strait-jacket.”’ 

Franklin shook his head and 
whispered in an aside: ‘“ He 
won’t properly come round be- 
tween now and then. It takes 


very little to keep a bear under.”’ 


There was no sleep for us that 
With the help of the 
Indians we got him out by raft 
next day, still a dead bear, and 
he was still as good as dead when 
he left Kootenay Landing by 
special truck in a specially made 
crate. Franklin was travelling 
in the truck with him, and the 
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whole show must have cost him 
a good deal. But I learnt later 
that it did not come out of his 
profits ; for he was under con- 
tract with a German firm of 
animal-dealers, and that the 
States alone could have absorbed 
ten times what he was able to 
send, from a bull moose to a 
chipmunk. 


Two years later I was in the 
big city which has the world- 
famous Zoo to which the grizzly 
was sold, so I called to see the 
head man in charge of the big 
mammals and told him this 
story. He shook my hand 
warmly and said: ‘‘ Come and 
see him. Come and see Old 
King Kootenay, the finest grizzly 
in captivity today.”’ 

He led me to a great Mappin 
Terrace in the centre of the 
grounds, much like some 
sheltered nook of the Rockies, 
and there sat the biggest, fattest, 
most contented-looking grizzly I 
have ever set eyes on. This was 
Old King Kootenay, who in all 
conscience had looked big enough 
when last I saw him. But he 
must have been a youngster 
then, for he was now a veritable 
elephant of a bear. There he 
sat amidst a hailstorm of buns 
and peanuts, now and then 
extending an enormous paw to 
catch a peanut in mid-flight, 
then he would transfer it to his 
mouth, cleverly putting out the 
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shell and even the brown husks. 
But his favourite trick was 
performed with buns hurled 
straight at his head; for he 
would divert the morsel straight 
down his throat with a seemingly 
idle flick of the same enormous 
paw. This invariably brought 
an outburst of merriment from 
the crowd of little people 
clustered round the trellising 
which prevented their falling 
into the bear-pit. 

He’s a_ great favourite 
among the children,’ said the 
man at my side. ‘ There’s a 
picture-book on sale about him 
and he must have brought 
pleasure into the lives of thou- 
sands of them — ‘Old King 
Kootenay, the Happy Bear.’ 
It was a great day when Franklin 
brought him here, the only 
grizzly we’ve had that has never — 
given a moment’s trouble, and 
today the finest specimen in 
captivity. They don’t all take 
to it, you know.”’ 

‘No, not all,” I agreed 
mechanically, for a great load 
had been lifted from my mind. 
I had expected to find him 
pacing, pacing; and even now 
there came a memory of misty 
forests capped with snowy 
mountains, where the sound of 
children’s voices is heard only 
in man’s dreams, and where 
the noise of hurrying wheels 
never yet disturbed the twilight 
stillness. 


+ 
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THE EDWARD BEAR CLUB. 


BY DALRIADAN, 


IF someone had suggested to 
me a good many years ago, when 
I was a Sandhurst cadet, that 
I should give up two weeks of 
my annual leave and join a 
parachute course instead, I 
would have declined without 
hesitation. Yet there is no 
lack of volunteers nowadays, 
and since the Royal Military 
Academy Sandhurst has come 
into being, nearly four hundred 
cadets have completed their 
jumps and become members of 
the Edward Bear Club. When I 
did join the Training School at 
Abingdon it was by invitation ; 
I was an older, and should per- 
haps have been a wiser man. 

I doubt whether any two 
people get quite the same feeling 
about parachuting. Some hate 
heights; some dislike flying ; 
some hate the idea of standing 
in the door of an aircraft ready 
- to jump out; some hate jump- 
ing from the balloon; I myself 
loathed waiting in the ‘ readi- 
ness’ room. But whatever any- 
one feels before the jump, there 
is one thing everyone shares, 
and that is the extraordinary 
sensation of exhilaration after 

The motto of the Parachute 
School reads ‘ Knowledge Dis- 
pels Fear,’ and on that motto is 
based their teaching. When you 
stand in the doer of the balloon 
cage before your first jump, at 
the back of your mind is the 


thought that your life depends on 
@ small hook secured by a safety- 
catch to which is attached your 
static line of webbing some two 
and @ half inches wide. But you 
know it is going to work because 
your instructors have told you 
that it will. That is the measure 
of the trust we placed in them. 
And though this tale is a diary 
of my own personal experiences, 
it might apply equally to any 
person who completed the course. 


Monday. 

The bed seems hard and un- 
yielding, and it is a relief to wake 
and drink a toothglassful of tea. 
My watch shows 6.30 A.M. on its 
dial, and I suddenly realise that 
now there is no escape. By 
7.30 we have breakfasted and are 
walking to the hangar—TI nearly 
said hangman—the feeling is 
much the same. 

But they let us off lightly, 
perhaps to‘lull us into a sense of 
false security. A joke or two, 
which raises a sickly grin, a 
film’ which makes parachuting 
look too easy, and then a visit 
to the mats. Here we meet our 
‘stick’ instructor for the first 
time, and he introduces us to 
a little elementary practice in 
‘rolling.’ It looks so easy. 
First you raise your hands above 
your head and assume what is 
termed a good ‘ parachuting 
position ’—then you stick your 
knees one way and your hips the 
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other; you are now doing a 
hula-hula dance. At the crucial 
moment you collapse sideways in 
a heap in a manner that is sup- 
posedly comfortable and safe. 
I am invited to try and I land 
heavily on my right shoulder 
and head. Our instructor is not 
satisfied and we all try again 
with better results. 

So the morning goes on, but at 
length comes a welcome respite 
for tea and buns at the Salvation 


Army Hut. 
After lunch we start with 
‘dragging drill.’ As the most 


senior and decrepit member of 
my stick I am securely fastened 
in @ parachute harness and ten 
cadets take post on the traces 
ready to drag me. The idea is 
that I must get out quickly be- 
fore I come to any real injury. 
On the word ‘ go’ they set off 
at a smart pace (far too smart 
for my liking) and as I wrestle 
with my quick-release box a 
thin trail of smoke ascends from 
my trousers and there is a 
distinct smell of singeing. Just 
#8 I am about to free myself I 
suddenly become airborne. The 
brutes have fixed a couple of 
mats as a jump. But I escape 
without serious injury. 

Then we go on to an apparatus 
that teaches one to get out. of 
This phenomenon 
occurs if you make a bad exit and 
your rigging lines get twisted up. 
Again I find myself the butt of 
the party and am twisted round 
so often that my brain revolves 
like a gyro-compass. Luckily I 
have a strong stomach and am 
still on my feet when we knock 
off for tea. 


‘Slide Landing Trainer,’ 
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At least it has not been too 
bad so far. 


Tuesday. 

Getting better at waking up 
at this foul hour. 

We start on the mats, rather 
more vigorous stuff from the 
the 
sort of thing you see on muni- 
cipal playgrounds. Then we 
progress to the ‘ swings.’ These 
are parachute harnesses sus- 
pended from the ceiling. You 
get on platform about twelve 
feet high and are strapped in— 
you then step off and hurtle at 
an alarming speed through the 
air. When you have recovered 
‘your breath and your breakfast, 
you try a few simple drills, such 
as action in case of collision, tree 
landings, landing in water and 
the sequence of an actual flight. 
It is great fun, but, should you 
have to try it yourself, make 
sure that the leg-straps are 
properly adjusted or else, like 
me, you will suffer. 

After break we are formed 
into two sticks, draw and fit 
parachutes and embark in « 
Hastings for flying experience. 
In the.aircraft we are shown the 
elementary drills for ‘ sticks’ 
and crash landings—but we are 
back on the earth in about half 
an hour. | 

Our worst ordeal is now to 
come. We are invited to step 
off a simple toy called ‘ the fan.’ 
At the top of the hangar is a 
platform, thirty or forty feet 
above the ground, on which is 
built a summer-house with six 
doors. In each opening is a 
pulley, and hanging over each 
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pulley is a wire rope (suspici- 
ously thin). On one end of the 
wire is @ harness which you 
buckle round your stomach— 
the other end leads round a 
drum connected to a two-bladed 
fan. <All you do is step into 
space and the wire unwinds 
from the drum, braked by the 
air resistance of the fan blades. 
Theoretically it is easy—but in 
practice the floor seems a long 
way off, and the grinning faces 
of one’s companions down below 
remind one of the Tricoteuses 
counting the victims of Madame 
La Guillotine. So, mustering 
what I hope looks like a well- 
bred sneer on my lips, I step 
into eternity like a true aristo- 
crat. In a trice I am in a heap 
on the floor mats, having done 
a backward roll quite passably 
and entirely by mistake. 

In the afternoon, more rolls, 
more lectures; and just as we 
think everything is becoming 
- too easy, Gerry, our syndicate 
instructor, takes the wind out 
of our sails: ‘‘ Tomorrow after- 
noon,” he says, ‘‘as a nice 
change, I think we’ll have a 
period on the Tower.”’ 

This is a giant steel apparatus, 
some eighty feet high, that rises 
from the camp like an outsize 
gibbet. From it they dangle 
your body like any highway 
robber as @ horrid warning to 
would-be parachutists. I rush 
to the mess and look up the 
next train home. 


Wednesday. 

The morning passes in an 
agony of apprehension over our 
future on the tower. Like many 

C 
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other things it is not as bad as 
we think. | 

After lunch we repair to the 
hangar and carry out the har- 
nesses and the suspension frame. 
This we fasten to the hook at 
the end of the tower cable. 

Imagine a dockside crane— 
but with a platform eighty feet 
high under the jib. The first 
stick climbs the stairs; we fit 
our harness and wait by the 
gate on the platform. One by 
one we are hooked on to the 
webbing-straps dangling from 
the square frame, and push 
willy-nilly off into thin air. Then 
we go through the drill for 
parachuting ; all-round observa- 
tion, in case we are drifting into 
another parachutist ; ease back 
the seat strap; assume a good 
position—elbows forward ; head 
down ; feet gogether and under 
the body. | 

‘* Brake off ! ’ someone shouts, 
and down we go—up comes the 
ground and somehow we have 
landed. Off comes the harness 
and we join the party watching 
from ground level. One more 
obstacle taken—once again, not 
as bad as one had feared. 


Thursday. 

Today we are to do two 
descents from a balloon. 

At 8 A.M. we parade and are 
put through our usual warming- 
up period. At eleven we draw 
our first operational parachutes 
and fit them. Then the wind 
increases and we are told that 
it is unlikely that we shall jump, 
so it is balloon-car drill instead. 

Sergeant Smith, who takes us 
on this dull subject, is misplaced 
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in the R.A.F.; he would do 
better, we think, on the stage. 
In graphic description he de- 
scribed the entry of our stick 
into the balloon-car and the 
reactions of each individual. 
One poor soul is made to enter 
and stand in the door, while 
Smith, grasping his Dennison 
smock, shakes him like a jelly. 

‘* Here, gentlemen,” he says, 
“this is how you'll feel when I 
give you the order to ‘ Stand in 
the Door’!” 

We watch with apprehension. 

‘* Now, when I say ‘ Green 
on—go!’ I will be standing by 
to help you all out.” 

With that he places a large 
foot behind his unwilling vic- 
tim’s backside and propels him 
forward. 

Smith is still talking: ‘‘ Please 
remember, though, that when 
you land, you must not com- 
plain that I pushed you out 
of the car. Instructors never 
push, they only assist!” 

Sergeant Bligh has a different 
method of restoring our faith in 
our apparatus. 

“This strongpoint, gentle- 
men, is made of the finest Jap- 
anese tin.’”’ He shows us the 
mounting on which the static- 
line hooks are attached. Then 
he illustrates his lesson with a 
series of gruesome stories, only 
one of which is printable. Ap- 
parently there was one instructor 
who was about to give a demon- 
stration of a balloon descent to 
some senior staff officers seated 
in the balloon-car. Being some- 


what of a showman he wished to 
create an impression and, just 
before he was due to jump, he 
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unhooked his static line from 
the strongpoint hook—handed 
the end to a senior spectator 
and asked him to hold it tight. 
When satisfied that all was well 
he vanished over the side! Yes, 
he lived to tell the tale. 

But the wind has risen and at 
lunch-time we are told that 
jumping is off for the day so we 
go back to the hangar, for more 
rolis. At half-past three we are 
told that jumping is ‘on.’ We 
collect our parachutes and get 
in the station bus. The balloon 
is driven out and the car is fixed 
to it. 

For some extraordinary reason 
I am chosen to go in the first 
stick after the instructors. To- 
gether we march to the car, are 
hooked up and take up our 
positions. I am third to go— 
or perhaps more accurately third 
and a half, for Edward Bear 
is on his eightieth jump today 
and he only counts as half a 


stick. 


Edward is the mascot of our 
course—but he is our most 
experienced parachutist. He is 
a large teddy-bear—fully equip- 
ped with nylon ’chute, harness 
and kit-bag. He wears the 
Sandhurst badge proudly in his 
blue beret, and on his Sidcot 
suit the R.A.F. instructors’ brevet 
and an embroidered parachute ~ 
for each course he has completed. 

And in the time it has taken 
to write all that I am standing 
in the door somewhat apprehen- 
sively, right hand clutching my 
trousers, left hand on the wood- 
work and away in the distance 
Edward Bear is’on his way, to 


_@ great cheer from the ground, 
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while Philip his ‘carrier’ is 
nearly half-way down. 

Gaow!” Whoosh — I’ve 
gone, and I can’t think why. 
Above my head there is a noise 
like ‘ Prrsshp’ and the canopy 
opens. My breath comes back 
and I remember my drill for 
parachuting none too quickly, 
for the tinny voice of the loud- 
hailer recalls me to duty. 

Loosen your seat-strap ! ”’ 

You’re drifting forward— 
change to your rear-lift webs ! ”’ 

‘¢ Two hundred feet, start pull- 
ing down!” 

‘* Now raise your left arm— 
FEET TOGETHER—watch it! ”’ 

Up comes the ground and over 
I go in a left forward roll. Up 
and collapse the parachute— 
turn the safety-belt catch and 
bang open the harness release. 

Suddenly I realise—I’ve made 
it—and I walk round forasecond, 
feeling as if I had polished off a 
bottle of champagne. Above me 
Eric is descending like a ton 
of coal but somehow he lands 
successfully. I double over to 
the instructor by his loud hailer 
and ask him what my perform- 
ance was like. 

“Not bad,” he answers; 
‘‘ keep your feet together when 
landing,’’ he adds. 


Friday. 

As we walk out to the morn- 
ing parade we observe with 
practised eyes the behaviour of 
the smoke rising from the many 
chimneys, the branches of the 
trees, and the flags along the 
taxi-tracks. A good day for a 
gentle balloon jump we think. 

First stick—Fall in! ” 
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Sergeant James, our jovial 
dispatcher, inspects our har- 
ness, and deals me a sharp blow 
in the midriff to see if my quick- 
release gear is tight and locked. 

Stick — number ! Right 
turn, quick march.”’ 

One by one we file into the 
cage and our static lines are 
hooked up. The safety bar is 
lowered when we are all in. 

‘* Up seven hundred—five men 
jumping,’’ shouts Sergeant 
James. 

‘* Seven and five,’’ comes the 
reply from the winch operator, 
and with a lurch we take the air. 
As we climb, the wind whistles 


colder and the canvas flaps dole- 


fully against the cage super- 
structure. Away in the distance 
the loud-hailer truck gets smaller 
and smaller. It would be a 
glorious morning if only we did 
not have to chance our necks 
again. But now we are up and 
one after the other we walk to 
the door and leap out. This 
time it comes easier and most of 
us do a lot better. 

Hardly has the last man 
touched the ground when we 
are bundled into a truck and 
are drawing another ‘chute. 
This time we are to drop from 


an American C119. 


Iam No. 1 of the first stick 
from the port door. After we 
are airborne we hook up our 
static lines and undo our seat 
safety-belts. 

Stick — Stand up.” We 
stand up, face aft, and check 
our own and each others’ equip- 
ment. 

“Tell off—for equipment 
check !’’ We check our own and 
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our neighbour’s equipment and 
from the rear of the stick shout 
in turn. 

Five—O.K.”’ 

Four—O.K.”’ 

** Three—O.K.”’ 

Two—O.K.”’ 

One —O.K.— Port stick 
O.K.!” The last being me. 
But it does not describe exactly 
how I feel. 

** Action stations!’’ We ad- 
vance down to the door in a 
stately military conga step, the 
outside foot leading all the 
time. One pace short of the 
door I halt and my stick closes 
up behind me. 

The red light comes on. 
** Stand in the door!” yells our 
dispatcher. Up comes my right 
foot and out goes my left foot 
with the toe two inches or so 
beyond the edge. My right 


hand clutches my trouser-leg 


and my left hand, fingers to- 
gether, is flat on the outside of 
the fuselage. Below me I can 
see the level grass plain of 
Weston-on-the-Green, our Drop- 
ping-zone. 

Green—on—gaow ! ”’ 

Automatically I leap out, 
bring my feet together and 
clutch my right wrist with my 
left hand. There is an almighty 
whoosh of air as I hit the slip- 
stream and I lose all sense of 
sound, sight and hearing. Be- 
fore I have time to think my 
harness tightens and my senses 
return. I look up and there 
above me is the canopy, wide 
open. It is a beautiful sight. I 
admire the view. I notice with 
relief that all my stick are 
coming down with me. I feel 
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very pleased with myself and 
completely forget all my flight 
drill. ‘The loud-hailer returns 
me to duty. 

‘* No. 1 Port—Wake up for 
God’s sake—get out of your 
seat-strap—assess your drift— 
that’s it—rear-lift webs—hold it, 
now you’re two hundred feet up 
start pulling down—good—right 
down now—steady. .. .” 

Up comes the ground quite 
slowly and then we are down 
safe and sure. Fold up the 
parachute, over tothe N.A.A.F.I. 
for tea and buns, and our Course 
piano-pounder bashes out the 
old Ringway songs like a veteran 
—such pleasant themes as: 

“They scraped him off the 
tarmac like a bucket of straw- 
berry jam!” 

Or—worse still— 

‘** He hit the ground an awful 
splat the blood went spouting 
high ! 99. 

Into the buses and we drive 
back through Oxford singing 
our heads offi—songs that are 


well known but quite unprint- 


able. Somehow everyone wants 
to sing. It is an extraordinary 
feeling. 

Back to the Mess for lunch 
and now we really feel quite 
tired. They say that one jump 
is equal to six hours’ hard work, 
so on that basis we are now 
putting in a bit of overtime. 
Still, we'll have a nice restful 
afternoon in the hangar, or so 
we think. 

But no—*‘ Draw another para- 
chute, gentlemen, and fit it. 
You are taking off in thirty 
minutes in Hastings 485!” 
Thus speaks the Flight Sergeant. | 
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We form up in single file and 
seize a parachute from the air- 
man behind the store counter. 
One of the instructors enters the 
parachute number on an issue 
form ‘‘ Just in case it doesn’t 
work, sir! ’’ and off we go to the 
readiness room to adjust the 
various straps and buckles to 
the right state of tension. 

This time they have given me 
a ’chute that must previously 
have been used by a midget. 
In vain I wrestle with the web- 
bing to let out the waist and 
seat straps but they just will not 
fit correctly. Time is passing 
and everyone else seems to have 
finished except me. At long 
last my harness fits and the 
‘sticks’ march to the waiting 
aircraft. 

Edward Bear lost his name 
this time. For some reason the 
first man out, instead of carry- 
ing Edward a short way down, 
handed him to Sergeant Brown, 
the port-side dispatcher, who 
threw Edward out of the door 
when the green light came on. 
We were not to know that the 
Wing Commander himself had 
come to Watchfield to have a 
look at our performance. 

Now it is a strange fact that, 
from the ground, objects falling 
out of an aircraft such as a 
parachute are very deceptive 
in their size. Because of this 
illusion it is quite possible to 
mistake a model for a full-sized 
man and that is what happened. 

Picture the scene on _ the 
ground—a group of men are 
standing round the loud-hailer 
and the velometer. Away in 


the distance comes the drone 
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of a Hastings flying steadily 
towards the Dropping - zone. 
Suddenly the spectators gasp 
with horror. No. 1 Port Stick 
has made the most frightful 
exit ever witnessed, a combina- 
tion of twists and somersaults 
that are without parallel in the 
School’s history. Worse still he 
and his parachute have somehow 
jumped over the top of the tail- 
plane! And then the real live 
‘No. 1’ jumps and they realise 
that it is Edward Bear that 
they have been watching. 

This time I disgrace myself. 
I have assessed my drift cor- 
rectly, and am pulling down 
on my rear-lift webs when I 
hear the loud-hailer addressing 
me (or so I think) in some 
urgency. 

““Get on ~vyour front - lift 
webs!” 

We have been told to obey 
without question any command, 
and, knowing that, I change. 
Instantly the ground rushes up 
forwards and sideways. A num- 
ber of cadets of the first stick 
who are rolling up their ’chutes 
scatter like frightened hens. The 
next thing I know is that I am 
spinning round on my helmet 
with my feet in the air. When 
this motion ceases and I am able 
to collect my thoughts and get 
out of my harness, I am con- 
gratulated on my performance 
by my fellow students. My 
instructors are frozen with horror 
and reproach me bitterly. _Ap- 
parently the loud-hailer order 
was not addressed to me and, 
had I remained on my rear-lift 
webs, I should have been quite 
all right. As it was I increased 
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my drift and came in at nearly 
20 m.p.h. 

Never has a cup of N.A.A.F.I. 
tea and a twopenny ‘ wad’ 
tasted so good. But nobody 
sings in the bus this evening, we 
are all far too tired. Thank 
heavens we are not jumping 
tomorrow. 


Saturday. 

Ground training and kit-bag 
drill in the dummy aircraft 
fuselage and on the swings. Ser- 
geant Bligh’s squad is over in 
one corner practising the shuffle 
step to the dirge of *“* Kit-bag— 
kit-bag—dirty old kit-bag”’ re- 
peated endlessly and in unison. 
Sergeant Donaldson, being more 
musically minded, drills his stick 
to the more tuneful ‘ Volga 
Boatmen.”’ 

We learn how to service the 
bags—strap them up—emplane 
with them—prepare them for 
action—make a correct exit and 
lower them in mid-air. Then 
we fall out for the weekend. 
Most of us spend it asleep. It 
is a great feeling of relief to think 
that we have done half our 
jumps in five days. If only the 
weather holds out... . 


Monday. 

We are getting quite expert 
at assessing the wind strength 
by watching the branches of the 
trees waving to and fro. Today 
there is a white frost on the 
ground and at breakfast con- 
ditions do not look so good. 
But our instructors think other- 
wise and by 9 A.M. we are fitting 
another parachute. By 10 A.m. 
we are still waiting, since the 
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aircraft are feeling tempera- 
mental after their weekend rest. 
By 10.30 we are off, and all on 
the ground in good order by 
10.45. Then there is the usual 
rush to roll up our ’chutes and 
embus for Abingdon. Once again 
we collect and fit a second ’chute 
and hurry into the waiting air- 
craft. This time we are to go 
out in sticks of nine from both 
doors, and I am last to jump. 
All goes well until I near the 
ground, when, to my horror, I 
realise that I am almost certain 
to land on the loud-hailer equip- 
ment near which stands the 
valuable instrument that meas- 
ures wind strength known as a 
‘velometer.’ In desperation I 
try to avoid the hazard by 
pulling on my opposite rigging- 
line—but I feel attracted to it 
like a pin to a magnet. I land 
five yards away, but the wind 
catches the canopy and I career 
along the ground at a smart 
pace on my stomach. A sten- 
torian voice over the loud-hailer 
commands me to pull on my 
lower rigging-lines and thus col- 
lapse my canopy—but the faster 
I pull in, the faster I seem to 
travel. I hit the velometer for 
six and a field telephone some- 
how gets entangled in my har- 
ness. The loud-hailer is silent— 
doubtless the violent language it 
has been emitting has blown a | 
fuse. Somehow I stop and dis- 
entangle myself. The Wing 


Commander approaches and re- 
gards my muddy figure with 
sorrow. 

‘** It is nine years since anyone 
landed on the velometer,”’ he 
Says. 
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Over in the distance I notice 


some of the cadets stuffing their 


parachutes in their mouths to 
stop themselves laughing—but 
I really feel rather ashamed. 


Tuesday. 7 

Only two more jumps to go, 
and it looks as if we would: get 
them in today. Up we go at 9.30, 
and all of us are hoping that 
nothing goes wrong with this 
landing, which is our seventh. 
Provided we get away with it, 
all we have to do to qualify on 
the last jump is to fall out of 
the aircraft. But this time they 
have loaded us up with a 60- 
pound kit-bag strapped to the 
chest ‘ D ’ rings of our harnesses. 

In fact most of us find it 
makes our exit easier, and there 
are nothing like so many somer- 
saults, twists and waving arms 
and legs. Once you are out you 
look round and below you, and, 
if the coast is clear, you pull the 
pin that releasés your leg-strap 
and then undo the quick-release 
hooks on your chest. The kit- 
bag falls fifteen feet below you 
and dangles on its nylon rope, 
which is attached to your waist 
harness. Woe betide anyone 


who fails to attach his bag to 


his harness ! 

Once again our sticks land 
safely, and we hump our bags 
over to a waiting lorry and 
drive back for our’ second 
descent. At 12.15 we are ready 
to go, but there is to be a demon- 
stration in the afternoon and 
our Hastings is required else- 
where. Somehow Philip bribes 


the pilot and at 12.30 we take 
off for the last time. 
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At 12.45 I am on my feet, 
wedged against the winch in the 
Hastings. I am the last of my 
stick—Eric in front of me and 
Philip in front of him—then six 
cadets. For the last time we 
check our equipment. First 
Eric hands me his strop to 
which he has fastened and pinned 
his static line. I take it in my 
right hand and check his para- 
chute pack to see that it has the 
three visible ties correct and 
that his static line comes straight 
down the centre of his back. 
Then we turn inwards and he 
does the same to me. 

“Tell - off for 
check ! ”’ 

With my left hand I pound 
Eric on the back and shout, 
Nine—O.K. ! 

He passes on the shout and 
our stick reports all correct. 

‘* Action stations ! ”’ 

We duck-walk down the plane 
clutching our kit-bags in front 
of us. 

‘¢ Stand in the door! ”’ 

We all take one shuffle step 
forward. 

‘* Green—on—gaow ! ”’ 

Out goes No. 1. 


equipment 


‘“‘Gaow !”’ 

That was number two. 

‘‘Gaow ! — gaow! — gaow! 
—gaow ! — gaow ! — gaow!”’ 


Heavens—Eric has suddenly 
vanished in front of me, and I 
am right in the door... . 

‘‘Gaow!’’ For the last time 
I jump into the slipstream and 
feel the tug of the canopy as it 
opens. Look round: no-one 
below; kit-bag away; and 
down I go for the best landing 
yet. Never has the earth seemed 
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such a pleasant place—and what 
is more we’ve made it, and 
are now qualified parachutists ! 
Never again will the N.A.A.F.I. 


tea taste so good and never will 


the songs ring out so loudly. 
That evening we repair with 
our instructors to a _ hostelry 
where the final party is held. 
Edward Bear occupies an hon- 
oured place in the centre of the 
room suspended by his para- 
chute from the ceiling. In his 
kit-bag is a quarter flask of 
whisky. Over in one corner the 
Wing Commander is breaking 
all records by drinking a ‘ yard 
of ale’ in just over twelve 
minutes by the clock. Sergeant 
Bligh is entertaining his stick 
by hair-raising juggling feats 
with three eggs. (We subse- 
quently discovered they were 
hard boiled.) | 
Before the party gets out of 
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hand Philip makes a short speech 
and presents Gerry, our syndi- 
cate officer, with the club tie, a 
representation of Edward Bear 
and his parachute in silver on a 
green background. In turn the 
under-officers in charge of sticks 
produce ties for their own stick 
instructors. Then the fun waxes 
fast and furious. The Wing 
Commander gets us off the 
premises before we pull the place 
apart. 

The next morning I am load- 
ing my car with our assorted 
baggage when, from the direc- 
tion of the main gate, there is a 
loud shout of ‘* Green—on— 
gaow !’’ and a heavily laden bus 
draws out. As it pulls down the 
road to Abingdon the strains of 
raucous songs are left behind. 
Thirty new members of the 
Edward Bear Club are off on 
leave. 
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CAIRO THROUGH A WINDSCREEN. 


BY DAVID WILSON FLETCHER. 


I CAME down the broad sweep 
of steps of the building of the 
Société Oriental de Publicité 
and stood for a moment in 
the paved courtyard, breathing 
deeply the cool exciting odours 
of a Cairo dawn. Across the 
yard, through the ground-level 
fanlights, I could see into the 
vast cavern of the printing-shop. 
The presses were silent; deliv- 


ered of their newsprint burden. 


The yard was empty. It was 
many hours since the last lorry 
had rolled out. 

As I turned into the narrow 
side-street I stopped in surprise, 
staring at the ancient model 
Austin Seven shuddering and 
boiling, its engine still running. 
I had been convinced there 
was only one Austin of that 
vintage left in Cairo, and I 
had just dedicated £5.20 to 
its purchase. I felt distinctly 
annoyed: in that city of huge 
and zealously extravagant cars 
I had imagined that my resur- 


rected 1927 Austin would be 


unique. 

In a side-street one or two 
figures in galibias knelt on prayer- 
mats in the vague direction of 
Mecca and mumbled belated 
prayers. I cut between a Fiat 
and a Citroen and swung up 
into a first-class compartment 
of the Metro, just as the con- 
ductor blew an original four- 


blast voluntary on his ridiculous 
little trumpet. | 

A moment later a prolonged 
and violent explosion shook the 
city. 

It was obviously very close. 
The Metro had started with a 
lurch and was racing from the 
city’s centre. 

I sat jolting and swaying, 
listening to and only half com- 
prehending a voluble little Greek 
speculating in French on the 
likely cause of the explosion. 
News of it travelled ahead to 
Heliopolis, where 8S. and I had 
taken a flat at the desert edge of 
the garden suburb seven miles 
from the heat and stench and 
noise of the world’s most cosmo- 
politan city. S.. had already 
heard and was anxiously wait- 
ing at the terminus. 

**So you are safe then!” I 
saw the relief in her eyes. 

** But of course. Why? ” 

“The explosion; I heard it 
out here. <A great column of 
smoke and dust went up over 
the city.” | 

‘“‘T was on the Metro. It 
didn’t stop. I don’t know what 
happened.”’ 

She looked incredulous. “TI 
tried to telephone you and the 
operator told me. I was des- 
perately anxious thinking you 
might not have left. The ‘ Gaz- 
ette’ offices; in fact the whole 


= 
I. 
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Société 
building was blown up by a car 
loaded with dynamite or some- 
thing !”’ 


I remembered the scene at 


the moment of leaving the build- 
ing. For a moment I stood 
shocked, then, ‘‘ The Austin! ”’ 
I shouted. “The Austin 


‘There is no such thing as a 
driving test in Egypt,” said 
Alex, sipping his third cup of 
Turkish coffee. ‘It is just a 
matter of oiling the right cogs,” 
and he flexed his finger and 
thumb in an unmistakable ges- 
ture. fact, Dll get the 
licence for you myself,’ and he 
leaned sauvely across the marble- 
- topped, open-fronted café table. 
For a moment his dark hand- 
some Hebrew features seemed 
accentuated, and I thought I 
caught the faint glint in his eye 
that I had come to know so 
well. 

“How much?” 
cautiously. | 

The well-padded shoulders of 
Alex’s sharkskin jacket hunched 
expressively. ‘‘ Fifty piastres ; 
a pound.” His spread palms 
made it clear that the sum was 
an insignificant trifle. Slowly 
I took out my wallet. His hand 
closed over the note with the 


I asked 


caressing sleight of a conjurer 


and it joined the other twenty 
I had just paid to him. 

‘*So you will go straight to 
the hospital to take your wife 
and baby home? He beamed 
extravagantly. 

I nodded. 

Your first child, yes? 


Oriental de Publicité 
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Again I nodded. 

He clapped his _saihands. 
“Bravo! It is a son, yes?” 

I shook my head. “A 
daughter.”’ 

The smile fell from his face 
and with typical Middle Eastern 
sang-froid he shrugged, ‘ Mal- 
eesh! Never mind! The next 
one, eh? ” and dismissing from 
mind the very thought of 
daughters, he added, ‘‘ Now let 
us go and see your new car.” 

My new car! I had a mom- 
entary depressing vision of it 
as I followed him between the 
empty tables. Arabic music 
blared from the loudspeakers, the 
hookahs were stacked neatly 


along the shelves. The fasting 


month of Ramadan had still a 
week to run. 

We hailed an open victoria and 
clambered up to the coir seat. 
The Arab driver manceuvred 
through the late afternoon traffic 
with prodigious skill, cracking 
his long whip, hallooing to the 
debilitated nag, and keeping up 
a scurrilous commentary on the 
klaxon-blaring taxi-drivers who 
edged and cut in on him at 
every turn. Swinging in front 
of the Courts of the old Mixed 
Tribunal into Sharia Fouad El 
Auwal, we crossed the railway- 
line and struck into Bulaq, 
surely the most densely popu- 
lated district in the world. It 
was a human warren; buildings 
piled on top of each other, 
jumbled in utter confusion, flam- 
boyant with streamers of half- 
washed clothes, fronted by a 
galaxy of tiny open shops spill- 
ing into the tunnelled alleys, 
seething with humanity. 
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Alex sat beside me oblivious 
of the scene, occasionally snap- 
ping directions to the driver. 
The tired old horse pulled out 
of the main road and away from 
the clanging trams, and started 
along a curving side - street. 
Lights were beginning to come 
- on as the day faded. With the 
approach of the fast-breaking 
hour there came an air of 
bustle. In many places stalls 
had been set up in the road and 
food heaped on the rough 
planks. All Cairo was obsessed 
with a single thought: food! 
I could imagine the imam 


sitting in the tall minarets of 


the Citadel, the city spread 
before them to the banks of the 
Nile, waiting for the fiery ball 
of the sun to dip below the hori- 
zon. They would be swaying 


gently, these venerable bearded 


disciples of the Prophet, reciting 
verses from the Holy Koran, 
watching black and _ white 
threads, waiting for the mo- 
ment when it was impossible to 
tell one from the other. And in 
the courtyard below, men would 
be standing by the ancient 
cannon, ready to fire the ram- 
med charge and send the signal 
on which the city hung, to 
signify that the day had ended 
and food and drink could pass 
the lips of the faithful. 

‘‘The time is well chosen,’ 
said Alex with a self-satisfied 
smile. ‘‘ These fools will be busy 
stuffing themselves for the next 
hour.’’ 

I felt a momentary qualm. 
Was there need for secrecy? 
Could it be that the car was 
stolen? 
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Alex looked pained, and spread 
his hands expressively. ‘* My 
dear friend. .. .” 

I pursued the point. ‘“ But, 
Alex, is not your business in 


second-hand goods? ”’ 


‘In watches,” he said with 
dignity. 

‘‘Then does it matter what 
time I drive the car home ? ”’ 

He shot me a pitying glance. 
“The Arabs are an excitable 
people,” he explained patiently. 
‘‘In the mass, they have no 
logic. Because one baby Austin 
was used to blow up a news- 


paper building, they suspect 
every baby Austin ! ” 
An innocent in Cairo! It was 


too late now to repent my folly. 
I could only hope that few other 
people’s minds worked as fast as 
Alex’s. 

The streets became narrower 
and dirtier, and, after a while, 
twisting and weaving through 
the heart of the quarter, we ran 
off tarmac surfaces and the 


- wheels of the victoria began to 


rattle across uneven macadam. 
From the balconies overhanging 
us squares of bedding and dark 
shapeless garments hung motion- 
less like funeral drapes, and 
above them half-ovals of faces 
peered at our passing with eyes 
black-ringed by khol, so that. I 
had the impression of being in 
some nightmare goblin glen. 
The path we were following 
was so meandering and dissected 
with by-lanes that I had by now 
completely lost my sense of 
direction. Although I had been 
along this route when Alex first 
brought me to see the car, no 
feature presented itself to my 
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memory. I recollected, how- 
ever, that just before we stopped 
I had caught a glimpse of the 
great masts of feluccas on the 
Nile, and so I kept my eyes on 
the walls of buildings at our left, 
waiting for a chance to orientate 
myself. We drew level with a 
row of high palings set with 
a decorative wrought-iron gate 
surmounted by a cross. At that 
moment we heard faintly the 
boom of the gun from the 
Citadel. For a moment there 
was a scurry of figures ahead 
and a sudden animated buzz of 
voices. Then the path was 
deserted and a strange hush 
fell over the quarter. | 
Soon after this I saw the 
silhouette of masts through a 
gap in the buildings. We must 
have been within three or four 
furlongs of the Nile. Alex 
touched my arm as the victoria 
drew up. ‘* We walk from here.”’ 
The Arab swivelled round on 
his box and spoke to Alex as we 
clambered out. Alex replied in 
Arabic. Why tell him to 
wait?’ I queried, understand- 
ing the gestures, not the words. 
‘*T can drive you back in the 
ecar.”’ 
Did I detect a trace of uncer 
tainty in Alex’s voice? ‘I shall 
not be going straight back into 
the city,’ he said. 
We plunged into the alley. 
Through open doors, in the 
half light, we could discern 
crouching figures feeding resol- 
utely. On our right was a mud- 
brick wall breached by double 
wooden doors. Alex rapped 
soundly, but we had to wait 
some time before one of the 
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doors was dragged open. An 
Egyptian in oil-sodden dungar- 
ees thrust out his head, eyed us 
suspiciously for thirty seconds, 
ushered us in and slammed the 
door behind us. 

I gazed about the small walled 
courtyard. It was a graveyard 
for aged motor-cars, or more 
rightly a Tower of Silence ; here 
were merely the skeletons of 
cars, long since stripped of com- 
ponents that would work again. 
Buckled chassis and dented 
bodywork, axles and odd wheels 
lay in discarded heaps. Against 
the wall stood the Austin Seven 
which was now to become mine. 
Its square body had been un- 
skilfully repainted since I first 
saw it, an unprepossessing, mel- 
ancholy shade of chocolate. Its 
tiny wheels canted inwards on 
straightened axles. Although 
its two doors did not fit flush 
with the body, which was slightly 
out of true, they had fresh 
wire neatly plaited round the 
handles. Despite its stricken 
appearance I knew that it 
contained an engine that could 
be induced to run for a few 
hundred miles; by my reckoning 
just about twenty pounds worth 
of miles ! | 

Alex pointed across the yard. 
** Now if you could get one like 
that for twenty pounds!.. .”’ 

Like a thoroughbred in a 
knacker’s yard, an enormous 
American car stood ringed with 
scrap. Its glossy crimson sur- 
faces gleamed dully, the formid- 
able chromium-plating seemed 
to give it a grinning expression. 
Its width and squat appearance 
gave it unmistakable nationality. 
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‘How in the world did they 
manage to get that in here? ”’ 

Alex assessed its width and 
turned to survey the doors 
behind us. ‘* And the alleys,” I 
went on incredulously. ‘‘I was 
thinking I’ll have a job to get 
the Austin out.”’ 

Alex began to smile. ‘‘ There’s 
only one way to move a car like 
that,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘ Take 
it all to pieces and reassemble it 

where the purchaser wants it.’’ 
And change the numbers of 
its engine and chassis ? ”’ 


And its colour,’’ said Alex 


adroitly, ‘‘even its upholstery.’ 
** And could the police not 
find it here? ”’ 


Bulaq,’”? said Alex with 


credible primness, “is one of 
the areas of Cairo which the 
police do not find it profitable to 
investigate.” 

I turned to regard the Austin 
with renewed suspicion. ‘* Don’t 
worry,” he added, interpreting 
my glance. ‘I’ve told you it 
wasn’t stolen. One advantage ; 
you'll never have to trouble to 
lock it up!” : 

The car had a fixed starting- 
handle with a significantly well- 
polished brass grip. At my third 
swing the engine fired. With 
Alex walking ahead I carefully 
manceuvred out into the alley, 
feeling the first glow of owner- 
ship. There was barely room to 
edge the little car between the 
buildings, and I had to reverse 
twice to get on to the path 
behind the victoria. 

- It was now almost dark, and 
the Arab driver was lighting the 
stubs of candles in the lanterns 
each side of his carriage. “ I'll 
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go ahead in the ghari. You’d 
better follow closely till we reach 
the main road again,’”’ Alex said 
through the window. 

The Austin had one small 
headlight which picked out 
Alex’s portly figure as he climbed 
into the victoria. I started to 
follow the jolting lights as- best 
I could through the labyrinth. 

Every now and then the 
lights would disappear round a 
bend, and sweating with anxiety 
in case I missed the turning, I 
would put my foot down and 
shoot forward, invariably into 
some immense pot-hole. The 
journey seemed interminable. 
Twice I lost sight of the victoria 
altogether and had to reverse 
to a junction. 

At last I could hear the clang 
and rattle of trams on the main 
road and suddenly the inter- 
section lay before me. The 
lights of the victoria were some 
way ahead and I accelerated to 
catch it and speak a last word 
with Alex. As I drew nearer, 
however, I saw that it was not 
the victoria that I had been 
following. Somewhere along the 
route I had lost contact with 
Alex, and now I found myself 
trailing a most grandiose, glass- 
sided Coptic funeral hearse, 
drawn by six biack horses with 
nodding plumes. | 

I was so startled that I failed 
to take my foot off the acceler- 
ator and had drawn beside the 
empty coach before I realised 
it. The horses, aware of the 
noisy little motor swooping out 
of the darkness behind them, 
began to shy and rear between 
the shafts. The Arab on his 
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high box, obviously returning 
late after joining in the wake, 
leaned down and made a number 
of remarks in Arabic. By the 
glow of a solitary street lamp I 
saw him blow out his cheeks to 
spherical orbs above his patri- 
archal beard, and spit. I 
dropped back. 

At the main road, the hearse 
plunged straight on. Cairo 
traffic will stop for nothing; 
fire- engines, ambulances, cars 
with diplomatic numbers or 
royal pennants. But even a 
Cairo taxi-driver baulks at a 
crash with a hearse. And so, 
as the hideous welter of klaxon- 
blaring, bell-ringing, trumpet- 
blowing vehicles ground to a 
cartoon-film halt, and the traffic 
came piling up with shrieking 
brakes, the hearse proceeded 
triumphantly to swing in a wide 
turn to the left. Close behind, 
I followed into the main road 
and turned right, up towards 
Fouad the First Bridge, out of 
the district of Bulag and towards 
the infinitely more desirable area 
of El Zamalik. | 

I never saw Alex again, but 
months later, in the ‘ Gazette’ 
offices, a report was passed to 
me for sub-editing which told of 
the arrest of a man with two 
suit-cases filled with forty kilos 
of hashish, and the photograph 
attached showed a _ dejected- 
looking Alex standing between 
two towering Sudanese stalwarts 
of the anti-narcotic branch of 
the Camel Corps. 


As I drove the little car be- 
neath the are-lights hanging from 
the girders of the bridge named 
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after King Farouk’s father, I 
could catch the silhouette of 
massed palms lining the drive 
of the Gezira Sporting Club 
against the yellow glow from 
the spacious clubhouse. On the 
island of El Gezira the circular 
road was thick with huge cars, 
cruising silently, the white walls 
of their tyres faintly luminous, 
the pale-green glow from dash- 
board bulbs lighting the faces of 
young Egyptians lolling on nylon 
cushioning and listening to South 
American music on their radios. 
I took a place in this procession 
between a Cadillac and a Stude- 
baker and humbly hugged the 
kerb. 

I turned off the circular road 
and followed a pleasant drive 
through the Zahriya Botanic 
Garden. The night - scented 
flowers seemed to be at their 
best. Ahead I could see the 
single-storeyed white buildings of 
the Anglo-American hospital. I 
drew up at the grass verge and 
switched off. Immediately I 
became aware of the quietness. | 
I had not realised the tiny engine 
was making so much noise. I 
hoped that S. would not notice. 

I went up the steps of the 
hospital and at that moment I 
could not have been prouder 
had I brought a helicopter to 
take my daughter home. 

S. was waiting. ‘“‘ You were 
so long. We’ve been ready over 
an hour, M. and I.”’ She indi- 
cated 'a crimson face and one 
clenched fist just visible among 
a pool of fluffy shawl. 

“Our car! I’ve been to 
collect it in Bulaq. I’ve got it 
outside ready to take you home.”’ 
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S.’s face registered horror, 
understanding and resignation 
in expressive continuity. She 
said, “Oh, David!” but let her 
voice lift to a tactful note of 
pleasure at the last moment. 

By the time we got outside 
the night was well set, and a 
pleasant breeze from the Nile 
was just stirring the jacaranda- 
trees along the drive. I opened 
the door of the car and settled 
her comfortably in the little 
bucket-seat before passing M. in 
to her. ‘* Now,’’ I said, leaning 
through the window, “all you 
_ have to do is pull this bit of wire ; 
it’s the choke. If it doesn’t 
start at my third swing, move 
this lever slightly upwards, it’ll 
advance the ignition.”’ 

S. did not say a word. 

I went round in front and 
seized the brass handle. The 
tiny body bounced up and down 
as I whirled. There was very 
little compression. Every time 
I straightened up I could see 8S. 
through the windscreen, moving 
the ignition lever backwards and 
_ forwards and working the choke. 
I wound furiously for several 


minutes before I remembered 
that I had not turned on the 
petrol. 


At the circular road we had 
to wait some time before a break 
in the stream of traffic allowed 
us to cut in. I thought with an 
inward qualm of the congestion 
in Bulaq, so instead of turning 
back the way I had come, I con- 
tinued along to the southern end 
of the island to the magnificent 
Ismail Pasha Bridge. Cars were 
roaring across in the four traffic 
lanes, most of them heading out 
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of the city; for this was the 
route to the Giza pyramids on 
the opposite bank of the Nile, 
a favourite evening drive for 
Caireans. 

We tackled successfully the 
roundabout and set out along the 
wide bridge. The whole of Cairo 
seemed to lie stretched before 
us; Sharia Ismail Pasha thrust 
for a mile straight to the heart 
of the city. The barrage of 
lights was dazzling; neon signs 
clustered in profusion on the 
face of every building, and on 
the flat roofs of the blocks signs 
reared against the violet sky, 
green and blue and crimson, 
flickering on and off. 

We reached the maidan at the 
junction of the road leading to 
Old Cairo and plunged again 
into the traffic. The little car 
was beginning to become noisy. 
S. did not seem to have noticed 
it, however, and M. slept soundly 
in her arms. ‘ Will the klaxons 
and trams wake her, do you 
think ? ” 

S. considered. ‘* Shall I shut 
the window ? ”’ | 

‘‘That, I’m afraid, is one of 
the repairs I have todo. There’s 
no glass! ”’ 

We followed the tram-lines 
out of the fashionable centre of 
the city and into the poor, con- 
gested areas flanking the Muski. 
Here the lights were widely 
spaced and the roads pot-holed 
and uneven. The little car rolled 
and dipped like a dinghy in a 
swell. I thought of the already 
overheated engine and chose the 
shorter route past King Farouk’s 
Palace. 

We drove along the quiet 
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boulevard, turned off it and 
went under the Metro bridge. 
The road lay straight, gradually 
broadening as it neared the 
palace gates. No buildings of 
more than a single storey had 
been permitted to stand within 
a hundred yards each side of this 
‘road. 8S. stiffened at my side. 
‘* Have you noticed the police ? ”’ 

I glanced quickly. Every 
twenty or thirty yards, on both 
sides of the road, were uniformed 
constables alternately facing in- 
wards and outwards, and they 
were all leaning on their ancient 
rifles. ‘*The King must be 
expected along here any minute. 
I wondered why the road was 
so deserted.”’ 

Almost at that moment the 
police became aware of us. We 
could see their swarthy faces 
under tarbooshes, by the light 
of searching street-lamps which 
criss-crossed the road here as 
thickly as globules on a Christ- 
mas-tree. Even those who were 
supposed to have their backs to 
the road turned to stare. There 
was no mistaking their consterna- 
tion. I remembered Alex’s 
warning; and here, while the 
whole of Cairo waited with 
bated breath to see where the 
terrorists would strike next, I 
had blandly driven the most 
_ guspect vehicle in the city to the 
walls of the royal palace just 
when the King was expected to 
emerge ! 

I had a recollection of having 
seen his retinue at other times. 
First came a squad of motor- 
cyclist outriders followed by a 
crimson - painted jeep with a 
machine-gun mounted in the 
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back. Staff officers with sub- 
machine-guns followed in another 
jeep. Then came three identical 
limousines, black to half-height — 
and crimson above, nearly twice 
the width of an ordinary car, 
filled with court personages, most 
of them wearing the smoked- 
glass spectacles of fashion set by 
the King. Lines of motor- 
cyclists rode wheel to wheel on 
each side of the cars, and three 
more jeeps filled with the royal 
bodyguard brought up the rear. 

In that long-drawn moment, 
as we rattled towards the palace 
gates, I tried to imagine what 


would happen if such a proces- 


sion suddenly swept out onto 
the road in front of us. 

“Don’t stop,” said 
“you'll terrify the police!” 
Even then she could see the 
farcical side of the situation. I 
realised she was right. The 
police were probably  think- 
ing the little car was loaded 
with explosives; a delusion, I 
thought philosophically, that de- 
terred them from loosing off 
their antiquated rifles. | 

Ahead we could see the great 
gates standing wide, the twelve- 
foot wall turning away on either 
side. Drawn up in two lines 
were police cordons cutting off 
access to the side-roads. I stuck 
grimly to the middle of the road. 

‘*Put your hand out of the 
window and signal that we want 
to turn,” I said. 

S. transferred the baby to her 
other arm and made desperate 
semaphore movements. 

In the middle of the road, 
resplendent in white drill and 
gold braid, a little group of 
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officers stood in conversation. 
Now there was a delightful 
traditional belief in Egypt that 
all Government officials were 
promoted by weight, starting 
with the humble sub-inspectors 
of thirteen or fourteen stone 
and rising by rank to the depart- 
mental head tycoons of twenty 
stone. Allowing for only a 


partial element of truth, 8S.. 


and I saw at a glance that we 
were bearing down upon a group 
of most distinguished officials. 
There was not a man among 
them under eighteen stone. 
They stood there, belly to belly, 
unaware of our approach, until 
we were twenty yards from 
them, when one glanced up and 
noticed us. Even then they 
did not move. I had just 
decided that the only thing to 
do was to go round one side of 
the group, circle them as widely 
as I dared and drive straight 
back the way we had come, 
when one nonchalantly made a 
gesture to the right. 

There was no time for second 
thoughts. I swung the wheel 
and bore down upon the cordon. 
The constables immediately 
ahead of us seemed to melt 
aside. We passed through the 
ranks. 

To get as far as possible from 
the scene before the royal en- 


tourage arrived, I thrust the 


accelerator flush with the foot- 
board. The little car refused. 
The gush of petrol into the worn 
cylinders was too much for it. 
The -ignition missed and the car 
backfired twice ; two shattering 
explosions in quick succession. 
S. and I jumped in unison. My 
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instinctive thought was that the 
police had opened fire on us. 

The car faltered. I thought 
it would stop, but with an aud- 
ible wheezing the engine picked 
up again and we shot forward. 
‘“*Look back quickly. See 
what’s happening,” I said. 

S. contrived to swivel round 
and peer through the foot-wide 
aperture in the back.- Shaking 
with laughter, she described to 
me the scene of unbridled con- 
fusion that was being enacted 
behind us. 

With positive relief we took 
the corner and tucked away 
into the parallel shadow of the 
great wall that stretched away 
in the distance. Baby M. was 
undisturbed. 

We had just settled down 
again for the flog up the side of 
the mile-long wall when 8. said 
quietly, ‘‘ Whatever you do, 
don’t vary speed. Look at the 
next bastion about a hundred 
yards ahead.”’ 

I edged out of the shadow line 
which split the road precisely 
in two. The moon streamed 
across the top of the wall and 
flooded the little car in a silver 
light. I peered upwards at the 
forbidding wall on our left. 
There, set at half-height, was 
an alcove, and even in the deep 
shadow I could make out the 
figures of several soldiers behind 
a mounted machine-gun. 

As we-chugged along the gun 
was kept trained upon us. There 
were guns spaced along the 
whole length of the palace wall, 
and as soon as we passed out 
of the sights of one, we came 
under surveillance from another. 
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ward. ‘Don’t stop! Keep 
going !”’ she repeated over and 
over. 

‘“‘T daren’t go faster, it’ll boil 
and seize up,’ I explained. 
‘It’s pretty hot already.” 

The Austin rattled and splut- 
tered steadily onwards, until at 
last we could see the end of the 
wall. At the final corner but- 
tress where the moonlight broke 
full upon us, we felt a last sensa- 
tion of vulnerability. Then as 


In the weeks that followed I 
set out to overhaul the little car. 
After fitting second-hand motor- 
cycle wheels in place of the 
broken - spoked originals, and 
strips of plate-glass to slide 
horizontally in the windows, I 
stripped down the engine. With 
every loosened screw or nut 
some defect or omission was 
found. My soul-mate and ad- 
viser in this was a red-headed 
Egyptian Jew with a small 
repair-shop in the basement of a 


nearby block of flats, and it was 


he who finally put it to me in 
his delightful jargon. ‘ This 
car trés bon; make big repair 
job... .” His fingers snapped 
like castanets: ‘“‘Kaput! She 
old woman like camel. Give her 
kick today, she go. Give her 
kick tomorrow, she blow her 
bloody head! Comprenez-vous, 
O.K.% Leave her. Tell her 


that every trip her last trip. 
She go! ”’ 

Later, the spokes of the rear 
off-side wheel disintegrated. I 
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the car drew slowly away from 
the palace walls, I was tempted 
to accelerate, but remembered 
in time the chances of back- 


As we left the desert fringe, 
crossed the railway bridge and 
passed among the comfort of 
villa-lined roads, 8S. said in a 
voice still a trifle tense, ‘‘ How- 
ever long we live in Heliopolis, 
we shall never again come to it 
past Qubba Palace!” And I 
now reflect that we never did. 


was unable to get a wheel to 
match the others, but came 
across an old spoked one from a 
foreign car with a diameter six 
inches too small, and on this 
had a false rim welded to make 
it up to the right size. The old 
car had by then given us our 
twenty pounds worth of miles, 
and now with furlough due we 
were hoping for a homeward- 
bound ship to come through the 
canal with a couple of vacant 
berths. 


The road lay like a grey ribbon 
across the desert. The Austin 
rattled along at a steady fifteen 
miles an hour. “ She’s going 
well!’ said S. M. in her carry- 
ing-cot, which just fitted on to 
the back seat, gurgled happily 
to herself with the car’s motion. 
We had left Heliopolis for a 
desert picnic, on what was des- 
tined to be the little car’s last — 
trip. 

S. pointed ahead to where a 
luxuriant little garden shaded 
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by ancient trees spread from the 
side of the road. ‘“‘ The garden 
of the Chapelle de la Sainte- 
Famille. Let’s stop awhile. It 
looks so inviting.”’ 

I brought the car to rest and 
we got out. After a while an 
old Jesuit priest, bearded and 
white-gowned, came over and 
saluted us gravely, then stood 
peering through the car window 
at M. Smiling and chuckling, 
he nodded his head in apprecia- 
tion, his placid face alight with 
pleasure. He asked us if we 
would care to see the Virgin’s 
Tree, and led us to where a 
sycamore grew in the centre of 
a green lawn. Hesitantly, in 


mumbling French, he told us_ 


the story of how, as Mary and 
Joseph slept with The Babe, 
spiders descended and spun a 
silver web round them so that 


Herod’s men, pursuing the Holy 


Family, believed that no one 
had passed near the tree. 

Then he took us through the 
gardens in the shade of scented 
acacias and rosewoods and pict- 
uresque Christ’s Thorn until we 
came to a tiny well. ‘ Here 
Mary and Joseph drank,’’ said 
the old Jesuit reverently. ‘‘ Taste 
this water. There is no spring 
like it.in all Egypt! It is why 


the garden is so splendid.’”’ So. 


we drank a little of the water to 
please the old man, and SB. 
exclaimed in surprise. It was 


sweet as a stream in a Devon 
glade. | 

_ We drove through the village 
' of El Matariya, and 8S. reminded 
me that there had probably 
been a village on this spot for 
thousands of years; for there 
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is a legend that the Holy 
Family stopped at Matariya to 
beg bread from the villagers, 
and were turned away empty 
handed. 

The great plain shimmered 
with heat now, but the ghost of 
a breeze remained to stir the air. 
We could guess the fearful in- 
tensity of the heat during mid- 
summer days. The whole area 
seemed drained of colour. 

After a while we could see 
lebbakh-trees, heavily overlaid by 
dust, and we knew ourselves 
near to a Delta village. Cotton- 
fields stretched away into the 
haze and, standing amid them, 
close to the road, gilded by sun- 
light, was the seventy-foot obel- 
isk of red granite. Round it 
were strewn the ruined walls 
of the temple and seminary to 
the Sun God, Ra. This was the 
site of the ancient city called” 
in the Book of Genesis, On, the 
City of the Sun, the centre of 
learning and culture for the 
Nile civilisation, and here Moses 
studied under the priests of Ra. 

We stopped and got out, and 
stared at the obelisk for a long 
while without speaking. Then, 
just before we drove off again, 
S. said in a tone of undisguised 
awe, *‘ That obelisk was raised 
two thousand years’ before 
Christ, and if the Holy Family 
really did come this way they 
probably saw it a long way off, 
and used it as a beacon to guide 
them across the desert; per- 
haps even spoke about it, and 
even then marvelled at its age 
and height and magnificence.”’ 

And as I.wound the starting- 
handle of the little car, I envied 
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S. her perception and imagina- 
tion ; it would make her years 
in Egypt richer and more vivid 
in memory than mine could 
ever be. 

We went on for about an 
hour until we reached a great 
dip in the plain. It might have 
been a quarry had there been 
a trace of a rock-face, for the 
sides were vertical in places. 
I ran the car off the road and 
switched off. For a moment the 
pistons continued to _ thrust, 
fired by the red-hot carbon 
deposits on the cylinder walls. 
We sat still, feeling the heat 
waves thrown back from the 
engine, conscious of the sweat 
that streamed from us, hearing 
the water bubbling in the water- 
jackets. When we got out we 
were astonished by the exhilar- 
ating freshness of the air. 

A steady breeze furred the 
edges of the dunes, but it was 
the silence that struck us first. 
It was a silence so marked, so 
intense as to be uncanny. [| 
caught myself straining to detect 
the slightest sound; knew the 
ridiculous urge to shout, to 
throw my voice onto that great 
expanse of silence, much as one 
knows the urge to cast a stone 
across a lake that lies without a 
ripple. 

It was M. stirring that broke 
our reverie. We lifted her from 
the car and carried her cot to a 
firm smooth strip of bleached 
sand in the lee of a bank. Here 
we found stones arranged round 
a tiny heap of ash, and knew 
that we had come to the camp- 
ing-site of some passing nomad. 
I brought the little spirit-stove 
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and picnic-basket from the car 
and we boiled water and made 
tea. When we had finished, we 
climbed to the top of the dunes 
and lay full length on the sand, 
feeling the warmth of the sun, 
yet remaining cool in the steady 
breeze. After a while I again 
found myself concentrating upon 
the silence. Then I discerned a 
most subtle sound that caressed 
the hearing sense almost imper- 
ceptibly ; the continuous rustle 
of millions of rock particles 
brushing together like a barely 
audible sigh. And this, I 
thought, was the secret of the 
travellers’ tales of the singing 
sands. 

I do not know how long I lay 
there, perhaps I dozed off; for 
when I sat up again the sun was 
already low across the Delta and 
the light had cut back to a 
strange golden orange glow which 
spread with artificial vividness 
over the desert. We reloaded 
the car and began operations to 
restart the engine. When it 
fired at last it began to cough 
and spit protestingly, like an 
old tramp roused off a park 
bench ; then it settled down to 
a steady rattle and thump and 
we made good time back to- 
wards El Matariya. 

As is usual with misfortune, 
it came when we least expected 
it. We were approaching the 
site of On. The little car gave 
a sudden sickening lurch. There 
was a metallic crunch and the 
ear veered sharply to the left. 
Then came a loud report. 

S. was thrown hard against 
the off-side door. I hung grimly 
to the wheel, half slewed off the 
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driving-seat, and as our mom- 
entum carried us on, we found 
the car canted at an angle of 
thirty degrees, the bonnet raised 
in the air grotesquely, like a 
snout. 

I reached forward and switched 
off, let go of the wheel and, 
seizing the hand-brake, heaved 
with all my strength. It seemed 
a hideously long time before the 
little car shuddered to a stop. 

I managed to get my side door 
open. The car was tilted alarm- 
ingly and seemed very high 
above the ground. As I strug- 
gled out it heeled farther over 
on the miniature springs. I ran 
round, got 8.’s door open and 
helped her out. As I lifted 
M. out of her cot, I reahsed 
what had happened. 

The welded cotters holding 
the false rim to the off-side 
rear wheel had broken under 
the strain, and the car had 
canted over onto the smaller 
untyred rim of the odd wheel. 
The false rim had jammed under 
the mudguard and the tyre 
had burst as it slithered on the 
road. | 

We stood in the sand at the 
roadside and surveyed the dam- 
age. S. began to smile; with 
Yelief, I suspect. 
looked pathetically ridiculous at 
that angle. ‘‘ It appears,’’ she 
gaid with placating cheerfulness, 
“that we shall have to camp 
here in the desert or go home 
on three wheels ! ’” 

Her appraisal of the situation 
was concise, and after five min- 
utes consideration I was bound 
to concede that it was accurate. 
I got out the jack and restored 


The Austin. 
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the little car’s equilibrium. The 
false rim with the ripped tyre and 
tube fell like a child’s spent hoop 
as the small wheel came clear 
of the ground. Very carefully 
I unwound the jack and the 
car resumed its extraordinary 
drunken stance. ‘‘ Now comes 
the test,’ I remarked, trying 
not to betray optimism or pes- 
simism by my voice. ‘I don’t 
know whether the engine will be 
able to drag this rim with most 
of the car’s weight on it, whether 
the rim will stand up to the road 
surface untyred, or even if it will 
be possible to drive at this 
angle ! ”? | 

‘* Would it help if I hung on 
to the car on your side and 
balanced the weight? ”’ 

‘* With both of us at the front 
near-side it would certainly bring 
the car onto a more even keel,’’ 
I agreed, *‘ but there’s no run- 
ning-board. How will you hang 
on? You’ll have nowhere to 
stand ! ”’ 

S. considered for a moment, 
‘“‘Kasy!” she said. We'll 
have your door open! ”’ 

And s0, with the door wide 
open and her shoes tucked under 
the driving-seat, S. hung on 
the roof and leaned outwards as 
far as possible, while I perched 
well forward on the extreme 
outer edge of the seat, with my 
left foot under the dash-board 
resting on the accelerator. We 
limped along the desert road 
at about five miles an hour, 
Through Matariya we ground, 
the odd rim bumping and jolt- 
ing on every cleft and pebble. 

The journey, which had been 
easy and comfortable only a few 
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hours before, now seemed inter- 
minable. As we went past the 
Chapelle de Sainte Famille, the 


little engine was spluttering and | 


knocking under the strain, and 
M. began to wail. 

S. clung to the side like a 
limpet and cheerfully described 
her agony as her muscles seized 
up. The door hung wide like a 
grotesque outrigger. The wheel 
under my grasp wrenched and 
jerked to turn us to the left and 
pile us on a dune. I kept trying 
to make up my mind whether a 
little traffic would be heartening 
company or merely an added 
menace. 

The sun had quite disappeared 
and the light was fading fast 
when we reached the fringe of 
Heliopolis and clanked past the 
first of the scattered shanty 
houses like a winged homing 
pigeon. In the short dusk, 
lights of the town lay tantalis- 
ingly ahead ; indeed for a while 
they seemed to be receding 
before us. I kept my eyes on 
a big red light directly ahead, 
and held the little car’s bonnet 
to it as a carrot to a donkey. 
Slowly we drew up to it, with 
S. repeating, as she had done for 
the last half-hour, that she 
could not hang on for another 
minute. M. was exercising her 
lungs with equal vehemence 
from the back seat. Then I saw 
that the red light was fixed on 
the gates of the level-crossing, 
and the gate was shut fast across 
the road before us. 

I resorted to my slight fund 
of Arab expletives as we edged 
cautiously in to the road-side 
and came to a halt opposite the 
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gate-keeper’s hut. S. let go the 
roof and stepped backwards 
weakly. The Austin subsided 
onto its haunches and stayed 
there as though begging. When 
I eased out it heeled over still 
farther. I did not dare switch 
off; for I knew it might be 
hours before the engine would 
consent to start again. 

A number of gaping Egyptians 
had appeared outside the gate- 
keeper’s hut. I went over and 
inquired how long before the 
train was expected. Nobody 
cared to venture a guess. They 
all stared into the darkness up © 
the line, then turned back to me 
with mutual observations that 
it ‘ hadn’t come yet.’ 

I tried to identify the desig- 
nated official among the group, 
and began to fumble for money, 
thinking to bribe the _ gate- 
keeper into opening the gates to 
let us through; for I knew the 
engine of the car would not 
idle long at its present heat. 
From far up the line came the 
shrill of a whistle. 

I went back to the car and 
stood with 8. in the fumes of 
carbon and hot oil. The train 
rumbled nearer, belching steam. 
The ground trembled. The great 
light on the locomotive flashed 
by and the noise grew in a 
crescendo. Then came the end- 
less clanking carriages and 
against the sky we could see 
the innumerable ticketless pas-— 
sengers perched on the carriage — 
roofs. S. leaned towards me. 


‘* Let’s get ready to move, soon 

as the gates open,”’ she said. 
We clambered back on the car 

and clung there waiting, feeling 
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the machine shuddering with the 
beat of her gallant little engine, 
frothing and hissing from the 
radiator. And as we waited, 
ready to inch forward as the 
last carriage rolled by, we felt 
the little car die under us. 

I say die; for if a car has a 
soul it was certainly at that 
moment that the soul of our 
little Austin departed. She gave 
a last sigh, backfired once, and 
then came the rattle. In the 
ensuing silence the gate-keeper 
moved onto the roadway, swung 
back the gates and stood stupidly 
waving us on. 

There is very little more to 
tell. We spent an hour working 
on the exhausted engine. But 
it was lifeless. At last we had 
to motion to the fascinated mob 
of urchins that we needed a 
taxi. Off they went in a whoop- 
ing hue and ery. And when at 
last a taxi appeared, surrounded 
by the urchins, it proved to be 
a balloon-tyred, open six-seater 
of about the same vintage as 
our Own car. 

We piled all the removable 
pieces from the Austin inside 
and strapped M.’s cot on the 
carrier. I put twenty piastres 
into the gate-keeper’s hand and 
told him to watch the car for 
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me until I returned. The man 
reassured me with profound 
salaams that he would see that 
nobody touched it. Then we 
left it by the roadside, hunched 
at an absurd angle. 

When at last we arrived home, 
there on the front steps was-Ali 
the boab, with a wide grin and 
a telegram from the shipping- 
agents offering us passages on 
a ship bound for the United 
Kingdom, due to pass through 
the canal in twenty-four hours. 


We never went back to Egypt. 

Within a few months came the 
holocaust that swept away 80 
much of the Cairo of our mem- 
ories, and when details gradu- 
ally reached us of what hap- 
pened on that day which has 
gone down to history as Cairo’s 
Black Saturday, we learned that 
Shepheard’s and the Turf Club 
and other famous places were no 
more. So we became reconciled 
to the circumstances which pre- 
vented our return, for we like to 
think of Cairo as we knew it 
then. And featured among all 
our nostalgic memories is the 
little car that we abandoned at 
the edge of the desert beyond 
Heliopolis. Quite likely it stands 
there to this day. 
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COMMENT. 


THE result of the General 
Election was hardly a surprise. 
During the last few days before 
polling opinion hardened. The 
various preliminary poils spoke 
with no uncertain voice and in 
general agreement on a Con- 
servative victory. Even the 
Socialists had begun to appeal 
not so much for a majority for 
themselves as for not too big a 
majority for their opponents. 

The poll was low, less through 
apathy than because a great 
many supporters of Labour, 
while deciding that their own 
Party was too divided to form 
a strong Government, could not 
bring themselves to support the 
Tories and preferred not to 
vote at all. 

The Conservatives have good 


reason to be satisfied. Not for’ 


ninety years has a Government 
gone to the country and come 
back with an increased majority ; 
and the general view of the 
electors seems to have been 
that during the last three and 
@ half years the Conservatives 
have given the country what it 
needed ; that peace had been 
kept abroad and that the struc- 
ture of the Welfare State had 
been preserved. In 1951 the 
Socialists had declared both to 
be in danger; they had been 
proved false prophets; and in 
the circumstances it was surely 
more sensible to allow the Tories, 
who presented a united front, a 
further span of office than to 


bring in a Party whose policy 


was at the moment unpredict- 
able. 

But the Conservatives must 
interpret the verdict aright. It 
was not so much for them as 
against their opponents. Elec- 
toral verdicts usually are, but 
this time the feeling was more 
marked than usual. As much 
as for any other reason ‘the 
battle was won because the 
‘property-owning democracy,’ 
which Mr Butler has done 
so much to bring into being, 
was afraid of the damage the 
Socialists might do to a new- 
found status. 


On 6th May the first Parlia- 
ment of the reign of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth IT. came to an 
end. It might be said to have 
died on its feet, for in its last 
days it carried on it every mark 
of impending dissolution. Atten- 
dance was poor, because so many 
Members were hurrying off to 
advance their claims to re- 
election ; and perhaps the most 
faithful were the comparative 
few who, no longer having seats 
to contest, were anxious to take 
their last fond look at West- 
minster. | 

But, as Parliaments go, that 
of 1951-55 has had a perfectly 
creditable career. It opened in 
an atmosphere of financial crisis 
and closed with a financial 
surplus and a reasonably opti- 
mistic Budget. Taxes have been 
slightly reduced and a great 
many wartime controls have 
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been swept away ; while abroad, 
war, which in 1951 the Socialists 
confidently assured the electorate 
would follow the advent of a 
Tory Government, seems a little 
farther away than before. The 
number of houses built each year 
is considerably in excess of what 
anyone, outside a certain famous 
Conservative Conference, thought 
possible ; the Welfare State has 
been maintained; and there is 
still full employment. 

The Conservatives, therefore, 
were able to go to the country 
with as clear a conscience as 
any political party may hope 
to have, having done quite a 
number of things they promised 
to do and left undone a number 
of other things, like the restora- 
tion of the University seats and 
the reform of the House of 
Lords, which most people were 
not very anxious for them to 
try to do. The Tories rightly 
felt that even if their record 
should not secure them from 
defeat, it should at least save 
them from a disaster like 1945. 

No Party can fairly be judged 
by its Election Manifesto. This 
is never a reasoned declaration 
of future policy, but is an 
avowed attempt to win votes 
a8 inexpensively in the currency 
of commitments as votes may 
be won. 

The Conservative Manifesto, 
apart from some glowing phrases 
which seem to have been 
supplied by what may be called 
the neo-Churchillian School of 
Rhetoric, contained a few 


specific promises of no very 
great significance. Agriculture, 
certain interests like home-grown 
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timber and fisheries, smog and 
the slums were encouraged or 
threatened with the promise of 
action; and generally speaking 
there was rather more emphasis 
on ‘Thou shalt not’ than on 
‘ Thou shalt.’ 

The Labour Manifesto con- 
tained two very dubious under- 
takings. The first was on the 
hydrogen bomb, which, in defer- 
ence to the declared policy of 
the leaders of Labour, was still 


to be manufactured, but out of 


regard for the feelings of Mr 
Bevan’s following was not to be 
tested. A more absurd compro- 
mise could hardly be imagined 
outside Wonderland ; for if we 
are going to have the H-Bomb 
at all, it is obviously better to 
make sure that it will do its 
grim work, if this should be 
required of it. 

The other undertaking related 
to controls, which the Socialists 
promised to reimpose ‘ on essen- 
tial goods where necessary.’ 
That might have meant a lot 
or nothing, but if it meant 
anything at all, it suggested 
@ possible return of rationing. 
The average housekeeper may 
dislike very much the present 
high price of food, but would 
probably dislike still more a 
reintroduction of queues and 
ration cards, coupons and black 
markets. The Tory  propa- 
gandists naturally made the 
most of this menacing prospect. 
In so doing they were accused 
by the Socialists of unblushing 
mendacity, but in fact they were 
very near the mark in making 
the charge. 

It was to be noted that neither 
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the Conservative nor the Labour 
Manifesto mentioned the need to 
take some action over the re- 
peated strikes from which the 
country has been suffering, many 
of them in nationalised industries 
and most of them rising out of 
domestic disputes within the 
Trade Unions themselves. 

Although it is an old axiom 
that Elections are never fought, 
and still less won or lost, on 
foreign policy, the threatening 
prospect of thermo-nuclear war 
may have influenced votes on 
26th May. On Dr Johnson’s 
principle that ‘when a man 
knows he is to be hanged in a 
fortnight, it concentrates his 
mind wonderfully,’ the possi- 
bility that the population of 
this country might be blotted 
out by a few hydrogen bombs 
may have concentrated the 
minds of many of the electors 
on this unpleasant subject. 
Some, no doubt, agree with Sir 
Richard Acland, and want this 
country to have nothing to do 
with so evil and destructive a 
weapon; more, perhaps, agree 
with Sir Winston Churchill in 
his paradox that the more 
terrible the prospect of thermo- 
nuclear war becomes, the less 
likely it is to happen; and it is 
to be hoped that only a few 
would choose one of the dak 
bungalows favoured by the 
various sections of the Labour 
Party and elect to have the bomb 
but not to test it, or to have it 
with no intention of using it 
until it had first been used on us, 
when presumably it would be 
too late for us to retaliate in 
kind. 
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But as all this may have been 
a little too complicated for the 
average voter, he may have 
preferred to make his choice on 
some simpler ground like the 
cost of living or the provision 
of houses. 


The news that President 
Eisenhower had agreed to high- 
level Four Power talks was 
welcome to everybody except 
perhaps to those Socialists who 
were so absorbed in electioneer- 
ing that they judged any event 
by its likely effect on 26th May, 
and were inclined to accuse the 
President of having taken this 
step at the moment when it 
would be most likely to help his 
Tory friends in this country. 
For more than a year the 
Socialists have been clamouring 
for these talks to be arranged, 
and now that they are in serious 
prospect, it is a little churlish to 
look the gift-horse in the mouth 
and to describe it as though it 
was merely a late entry for the 
big race on the 26th. 

However, the Socialists soon 
recovered and, giving the talks 
a guarded welcome, fell back on 
the plea that Mr Attlee, rather 
than Sir Anthony Eden, was the 
man to speak for the United 
Kingdom. At this Election the 
question was no longer whose 
finger was on the trigger, but 
whose hand should release the 
dove of peace. The Socialists’ 
arguments supporting their claim 
to this privilege were not very 
impressive, and should not have 
carried much weight with anyone 
who cared to compare the record 
in foreign policy of the last 
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Labour Government with that of 
its successor. It is true that the 
choice was not so much between 
Mr Herbert Morrison, of unhappy 
memory, and Mr Harold Mac- 
millan, who has at least made a 
good start in his high office, as 
between their respective chiefs ; 
but Mr Attlee did appoint and 
subsequently support Mr Morri- 
son, and Mr Macmillan is the 
chosen lieutenant of Sir Anthony 
Eden. 

Undoubtedly the news arrived 
at a moment favourable to the 
Conservatives, but everyone was 
aware that for some time the 
Government had been pressing 
for talks to be held, and no 
charge of producing a ‘ Zinoviev 
letter’ at the last moment was 
in the least applicable. 

We should be unwise to be too 
optimistic of the result of the 
talks when they are held. Un- 
doubtedly the Russians are at 
present showing a comparatively 
accommodating spirit, having 
simultaneously produced some 
more helpful proposals for dis- 
armament and settled a Treaty 
with Austria. But there is no 
real evidence that their views 
have undergone much change ; 
and in the near future we may 
very likely be faced with a 
proposal that N.A.T.O. should 
be abandoned or at least that 
Western Germany should be ex- 
cluded from it, as the price of 
any progress towards a German 
Treaty or towards general dis- 


armament. 


Recent visitors to Pakistan 
have been bringing back dis- 
quieting reports of tension on 
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the North West Frontier. There 
is nothing new about this. In 
the old days unrest on the 
Frontier was almost an annual 
occurrence, and the Government 
of India thought itself fortunate 
if it did not find itself more than 
once in a decade plunged in a 
full-dress canrpaign against Moh- 
mands or Mahsuds or some other 
group of tribesmen. The Indian 
Army did not mind these affrays 
very much. Of course they cost 
money, and where money was 
concerned, Simla was even more 
tight-fisted than was Whitehall. 
But the Frontier campaigns were 
regarded as excellent training 
for officers and men, almost the 
Indian version of Mr Jorrocks’s 
famous description of hunting. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, 
the Pathan took a similar view 
of these periodical outbreaks. 
For him war was and still is 
‘ the sport of kings,’ and besides 
its value as a diversion was 
an admirable way of increasing 
his stock of modern precision 
weapons. Political Officers ob- 
served that after a Frontier 
campaign the price of a rifle 
dropped heavily, a sure sign 
that supply was catching up 
demand. In fact, everyone 
was happy except the Finance 
Member on the Viceroy’s Council, 
until that black day when Lord 
Trenchard appeared with his 
policy of bombing or threatening 
to bomb the villages. This the 


Pathan regarded as a distinctly 
unsporting stroke, rather as Mr 
Jorrocks would have regarded 
a plan’to shoot foxes. To bring 
down an aeroplane by rifle fire 
was far from easy, and was very 
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rarely achieved; while a visit 
by bombers, while possibly doing 
a lot of damage to property and 
person, would leave behind it 
no lucrative legacy of abandoned 
or captured weapons. 

All that was in the past. The 
present trouble is more serious ; 
for it involves not merely the 
tribesmen, but Afghanistan it- 
self, which was always the 
shadow in the background. 
The Afghans are demanding a 
separate and independent State 
for their kinsmen, the Pathans 
of the tribal area and of a large 
portion of the old Frontier 
Province. They want a 
‘friendly’ discussion on the 
subject, to be followed by a 
referendum and possibly by the 
creation of a new country, 
Pakhtoonistan. The Govern- 
ment of Pakistan has replied 
very reasonably that the future 
of the tribal area east of the 
Durand line is not the business 
of Afghanistan, which has never 
owned it, though she has some- 
times coveted possession of it, 
and that the inhabitants are 
well content with their present 
position and comparative pros- 


perity. 


The Pakistani case “would 


be impregnable but for two 
circumstances. 
the unsettled constitutional state 
of the country following the 
Governor-General’s action 
in dissolving the Constituent 
Assembly. The second cir- 


cumstance is the proposal to 
create a new administrative 
unit of West Pakistan which 
would include some seven million 
This, the Afghans 


Pathans. 


The first is 
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argue, would be contrary to the 
promise given by Mr Jinnah in 
1947 that the tribal areas should 
enjoy @ measure of autonomy. 
But the promise was given to 
the Pathans, not to the Afghans, 
and Pakistan, with the diplo- 
matic support of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, 
will continue to resist any 
suggestion that the Afghans are 
the rightful guardians of cathane 
outside their borders. 

With some justification Pakis- 
tan will also continue to resent 
the sabre-rattling which is going 
on west of the Durand line. The 
situation is more serious than 


people in this country realise. 


At the end of March the Afghans 
broke into the compound of the 
Pakistani Embassy at Kabul, 
smashed a lot of furniture, 
ransacked files and tore down the - 
flag of Pakistan. Almost simul- 
taneously they attacked and 
looted the Pakistani Consulate 
at Jalalabad. A few days later 
the Afghan Consulate at Pesha- 
wur was accorded rather similar 
treatment by persons whom the 
Afghans described as ‘ Pakistan 
hirelings.’ On 4th May a some- 
what belligerent message from 


Karachi reached Kabul, and to 


this the answer was the recall 
to the colours of Afghan con- 
scripts between the ages of 
twenty - five and thirty - two. 
Events of this kind hardly show 
promise of a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

As for the Pathans themselves, 
the supposed source of all this 
bother, they appear to be taking 
it very calmly. They may not 
care much for being ruled by 
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Karachi, but are just as un- 
enthusiastic over the prospect 
of being ruled by Kabul. In 
fact they may be remembering 
nostalgically the old days of the 
British Raj. 


General Peron, the dictator of 
Argentina, has become an adept 
at discovering ‘ plots.’ In 1948 
there was a ‘ plot’ to assassinate 
him, and in 1953 two mysterious 
bombs exploded in a_ public 
square of Buenos Aires. 
each occasion the resourceful 
General saw to it that the alleged 
outrages redounded to his ad- 
vantage. 

Now he is heavily engaged 
with the Roman Catholic Church, 
his campaign having been pre- 
ceded by charges of ‘ machina- 
tions’ against his régime. In 
retaliation for these he has 
secured the passage of a number 
of anti- clerical measures, of 
which the most serious is the 
abolition of religious instructio 
in. the schools. Ess 

But the Church in Argentina 
is a formidable adversary, much 
more formidable than a Liberal 
newspaper or the discredited 
remnant of a once powerful 
Radical Party. If the General’s 
intention is really to achieve a 
complete separation of Church 
and State, which incidentally 
would strip the Chureh of most 
of its revenue, he is in for a 
hard fight. Already priests have 
been protesting, and when they 
were arrested, the laity demon- 
strated in thousands and tried 
to visit them in gaol. There 
have also been processions, fol- 
lowed by clashes between the 


On 


ing mother. 
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police and the demonstrators 
and by more arrests. 

It is significant that sooner or 
later a dictator usually finds 
himself obliged to take action 
against the Church; in Russia 
sooner, in Germany 4a little 
later, in Jugoslavia from the 
start. Even in the Italy of 
Mussolini there was recurring 
trouble, which would have been 
worse but for the presence of 
the massive fortress of the 
Vatican. Spain and the Portugal 
of Dr Salazar are exceptions, 
but much of Franco’s support 
has come from the Church and 
Dr Salazar is no _ ordinary 
dictator. The truth may be 
that a totalitarian régime can 
be content with nothing less 
than the complete allegiance of 
its citizens, body and soul; and 
when it discovers that Christians 
make certain necessary reserva- 
tions, the reaction is sure to be 
violent. 

What General Perén wanis 
out of it all is a little obscure— 
more power. perhaps, though of 
this he has surely already won 
enough. Or he may be playing 
with the thought of establishing 
a Church of his own, with the 
late Madame Peron as the found- 
(Already she is 
being accorded many of the 
honours traditionally paid to 
sanctity.) But this foundation 
seems @ little slender, and per- 
haps the outcome will be a truce 
in the form of a concordat, 
giving neither party all it wants. 
What the General is likely to 
find impossible is a religious 
vacuum in an historically devout 


country. 
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At the beginning of May 
the old dispute flared up over 
spheres of influence and terri- 
torial ownership in Antarctica 
—that vast ice-covered con- 
tinent which, apart from a few 
isolated whaling-stations on its 
fringes, is of no present use to 
anybody, but is believed possibly 
to contain deposits of minerals 
and of uranium which might 
be of great value in the future. 

Many years ago, for the sake 
of international convenience, 
various countries were given 
spheres in the Antarctic. Britain, 
having long been in possession 
of the Falkland Islands, was 
allotted the segment of the 
continent roughly opposite to 
them, but also opposite to 
Chile and Argentina, who got 
nothing in the distribution of 
what was then thought to be 
virtually valueless territory, pre- 
sumably because in those days 
neither country was interested. 

But more recently both Chile 
and Argentina have been putting 
forward their claims, Argentina 
going so far as to assert, as a 
kind of side-issue, a right to the 
Falkland Islands themselves. 
Both countries have been busy 
establishing bases on the dis- 
puted mainland of the Antarctic, 
and some of these are not far 
from the existing bases of the 
British. Juridically, the tres- 
passers have — and probably 
realise that they have—not a 
shadow of a case. They offer a 
vague argument on the lines 
that Chile and Argentina have 
inherited the rights of the 
Spanish Empire and that, if the 
question had been raised in the 
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days of Spain’s greatness, the 
portions of the Antarctic con- 
tinent nearest to the tip of 
South America would certainly 
have been claimed. But the 
question was not raised and the 
claim was not made. Or there 
is what is called a ‘ meridional 
concept,’ by which, just as 
Canada asserts some sort of 
sovereignty in the Arctic beyond 
her continental domains, Chile 
and Argentina feel they should 
have a sovereignty in the 
Antarctic. 

What is certain is that on the 
evidence submitted no interna- 
tional Court could do otherwise 
than confirm the rights of the 
British. Argentina and Chile, 
aware of this unpalatable fact, 
have accordingly refused to 
attend the Court at the Hague, 
to which we have now submitted 
the whole dispute, and, if they 
are absent, judgment cannot be 
given. So there is deadlock 
again, the British asking for a 
legal and the South Americans 
for a political settlement. Our 
opponents of course would like 
to transfer the argument to the 
United Nations, where the ques- 
tion would become one of senti- 
ment rather than of law, and 
they could count on solid South 
American support as well as the 
active sympathy of the Soviet- 
controlled countries, which are 
not interested in Antarctica but 
would welcome any chance of 
causing annoyance to the British. 

Meanwhile, apart from the 
existence of rival bases, the 
Falkland Islands suffer real in- 
convenience from the occasional 
recalcitrance of the Government 
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of Argentina which, refusing 
to recognise the presence of a 
British Government in what it 
insists on regarding as Argentine 
territory, periodically refuses to 
allow supplies or even mails to 
go from Buenos Aires to Stanley, 
the capital of the Islands. 

The Falklands are and will 
remain a British territory, but a 
possible and sensible solution to 
the other dispute would be to 
place the whole of the Antarctic 
continent under the trusteeship 
of the United Nations. Seven 
years ago the United States 
made this suggestion, but while 
Britain and New Zealand were 
ready to discuss it, Australia, 
France and Norway, who all 
claim a portion of the continent, 
were not. Argentina and Chile 
were not asked, but, if they had 
been, they would almost certainly 
have rejected such a solution out 
of hand. Now the question has 
unfortunately become one of 
prestige, and nothing will at 
present satisfy them but an 
unequivocal acknowledgment of 
their right to the territories on 
which they have encroached. 


At the close of the First World 
War, almost every book on 
wartime experiences — good, 
mediocre and even bad—found 
its readers by the dozen. This 
happy period for publishers was 
followed by one in which hardly 
any book about the war, how- 
ever good, could hope for success 
or even for publication; until 
presently the publishers, with 
their eyes on the literary baro- 


drought has 
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meter, were sending back manu- 
scripts on the war to their 
authors almost by return of 
post. After some years, how- 


ever, a publisher, greatly daring, 


brought out ‘ All Quiet on the 
Western Front.’ No doubt to 
his own surprise, and certainly 
to that of the book trade, 
Remarque’s famous work caught 
the public imagination. As a 
result of good luck or good 
timing it became a prodigious 
success, inaugurating an Indian 
summer of wartime literature. 
Books on the Second World 
War have had rather a different 
experience. Neither flood nor 
been nearly so 
extreme. Possibly because nearly 
everyone in the country was in 
the war, if only as a target for 
bombs, it was to the literature 
of escapism, rather than to that ° 
of wartime adventure, that 
people turned, to Trollope and 
the vanished world of Barset- 
shire, rather than to the experi- 
ences of fighter pilots and 
subalterns of the Eighth Army. 
Of some note among the books 
that have appeared is John 
Verney’s ‘Going to the Wars,’! 
which was the choice of the 
Book Society for April. It is 
as characteristic of the Second 
World War as was Ian Hay’s 
‘First Hundred Thousand’ of 
the First. Here is none of the 
glamour or illusion of 1914, of 
the rush to the recruiting-office, 
of the determination to get into 
the fighting-line as soon as 
possible. In 1939 a recruiting 
poster informing young men 


1 ‘Going to the Wars.’ By John Verney. 


(Collins.) 
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that ‘ Your King and Country 
need you’ would have evoked 
little response, perhaps because 
the young men knew very well 
that, whether or not they wanted 
to be soldiers, their King and 
country were going to take 
them. 

John Verney and his friend 
Amos explained their pre-war 
commissions in a yeomanry 
regiment by their anxiety to 
get ‘in on the ground floor of 
an expanding racket.’ Of course 
this was a pose; but the fact 
that young men adopted it is 
itself a sign of the changed 
atmosphere. What was not a 
pose was a dislike of heroics, an 
immediate distaste for army life 
and all that went with it, and a 
longing to be done with war as 
soon as possible. _ 

This frame of mind evidently 
did not prevent John Verney 
(like countless others who had it 
too) from becoming a good and 
efficient officer. His yeomanry 
regiment went to Palestine and 
saw action first against the Vichy 
French. By then he was adju- 
tant, so that already he must 
have shown a greater competence 
than he cares to admit. Sub- 
sequently, almost by accident, 
or through what he calls his ‘ Red 
Indianism,’ he found himself 
joining one of those strange 
cloak-and-dagger oufits which 
infested Cairo in a most un- 
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soldierly guise during the early 
1940’s, and from time to time 
were dropped from aeroplanes 
or disgorged by submarines to 
carry out hair-raising exploits 
in sabotage behind the enemy’s 
lines. Verney ended up in 
Corsica, where he and his com- 
panions destroyed a couple of 
aircraft, were captured by the 
Italians, nearly shot by the 
Germans, and sent as .prisoners 
of war to Italy. There he 
escaped by simply leaving his 
train when it was temporarily 
halted in a cutting. After further 
adventures he crossed the line 
and rejoined the Eighth Army 
which he had left in North 
Africa. 

He tells his story in a deprecat- 
ing way, as if he thought it hardly 
worth telling and his own part 
in it comic rather than serious. 
He writes with the utmost 
candour about himself and about 
his brother officers, whose names, 
for obvious reasons, are fictitious, 
although their exploits seem to 
be quite genuine. 

He describes himself as ‘ Jack 
of about a dozen trades, master 
of about three,’ and perhaps this 
versatility turned him into a 
reasonably good soldier malgré 
lui. Obviously among the three 
trades is authorship, for he has 
written one of the best books in 
the lighter vein that the war 
of 1939-1945 has as yet produced. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL & ADVENTURE 


Tibetan Marches 
ANDRE MIGOT 


‘ This book is as fresh as the moun- 


tain air of Tibet itself. Peter Fleming 
has made a most exuberant transla- 
tion.’ LISTENER 


vision of grandeur, desolation’ 


and freedom.’ ‘TIMES LIT. SUPP. 
. ‘Fascinating. Can hardly fail to be 
accepted as one of the classics of 
travel literature.’ BOOKMAN 
‘A real travel book, exciting, infor- 
mative, and filled with humorous 


observation.’ OBSERVER 


Mlustrated. 18s. 
Riddle of. 
the Sands 


ERSKINE CHILDERS 


It can safely be claimed that no other 
book holds quite the same place in 
the affections of sailing men that The 


Riddle of the Sands has held for over - 


fifty years. Its fascination lies not 
only in the thrilling drama of German 
Secret Service before 1914, which 
keeps the reader as much on tenter- 
hooks as any story by “Sapper” or 
John Buchan, but in the extra- 

ordinarily gripping atmosphere of 
its setting amongst and around the 
Frisian Islands along the German 
North Sea coast. The terror of the 
chase is mingled with the continual 
excitement of handling a small sail- 
ing-boat in these notoriously treach- 
_ erous waters. The story is fiction, 
but it comes very near to being fact, 
and the events are illustrated by 
copies of actual charts of the area. 
If any book is a ‘ classic’ of small- 
boat sailing it is this thriller by 


Erskine Childers, and we are proud | 


to be able to include it in the 
Mariners Library. 10s. 6d. 


Mars in 


Capricorn 
BEVERLEY CROSS 


* As exciting a first book as has been 
produced for a long time. It is an 
account of his few months aboard a 
ship as an ordinary seaman. The 
writing is powerful and the observa- 
tion acute, an amazing work for a 
young man.’ NEWS CHRONICLE 


* First and last a rattling good yarn, 
written with considerable brilliance. 
The author, down and out in Mar- 
seilles, signs on as spare hand in a 
Norwegian freighter. The Book 
Society recommendation is heartily 
endorsed.” TIME AND TIDE. — 6d. 


Mirage in 


the Arctic 


_EJNAR MIKKELSEN 


There had long been rumours of land 

in the Beaufort Sea, between North 
Alaska and Canada, and at the 
beginning of the century the author 
determined to leave Denmark and 
find it. He lacked money and came 
to England where he obtained 
support. He then set out with a 
companion, bought a boat in Van- 
couver and sailed from there with a 
hired crew of four. Their hardships 
were quite appalling. Mikkelsen’s 
account, written now at a distance 
of almost fifty years, must be the last 
authentic book that can be written 
about exploration of that area in 
the days of the sledge and the Gold 
Rushes. Illustrated. 18s. 
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